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STATE OFFICIALS 
FAVOR BROADER 
MULTIPLE COVER 


Chairman Stoddard’s Report for Lib- 
eral Classification Interpretation 
Passed By Committee 








AMERICAN SYSTEM HANDICAP 





Says London Lloyds Has Advantage 
With Jewelers’ Cover; Assured 
Should Get Protection 





A sub-committee of the main commit- 
tee on laws and legislation of the In- 
surance Commissioners Convention 
went on record at their meeting in New 
York this week as favoring broadening 
the operations of American insurance 
to include the writing by 
any companies (other than life) of 
multiple lines of insurance. This sub- 
committee, headed by Superintendent 
Stoddard, presented a comprehensive 
report, contrasting the difference in 
operations of the British companies, 
which do a world-wide business on the 
theory that the company is strongest 
which does a multiple line business, 
and the American companies which are 
prohibited by elaborate legislation from 
doing any but specified classes of busi- 
ness. 

Superintendent Stoddard said that 
the American system had tended to en- 
courage the growth of branches of for- 
eign companies here and that 40% 
of the fire business and about 23% of 
the casualty the United 
States is written either in branches of 
British companies or in British-owned 
domestic companies. Contrasted to 
this, he said, is the fact that American 
companies have not been able to get 
4 foothold in Great Britain. 

Most of the members of the laws and 
legislation committee agreed that the 
Proposal was a constructive move in 
the right direction, but they recognized 
difficulties in the way putting this into 
the law, Superintendent Stoddard said 
that in general such a liberalizing need 
hot conflict with other requirements as 
at present in force in the states. Some 
thought it desirable to have a uniform 
bill drafted as a guide. 

‘ The committee on multiple lines was 

nally combined with the coverage 


ee to cooperate along these 
Ines, 


companies 


business of 


Cites Jewelers Cover 
_ There is coverage, Superintendent 
Stoddard said, needed by American 
usiness that is impossible to find ex- 
cept through unauthorized channels. 
a nearly all the insurance 
ae on the stock of the jewelers 
“ted nited States is done by London 
4oyds which gives one policy with a 
romplete coverage. Under the Amer- 
a System, a jeweler insuring proper- 
pa - Specific locations must get a 
andard form of policy against fire 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Yesterday TODAY 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William St., New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 140 years of successful busi- 


ness operation. World wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


Tomorrow 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary and Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 
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OPPORTUNITY! 





— Opportunity may knock more than 
once in the Insurance Business. One day it may be the Use 
and Occupancy opportunity, another day it may be a Rent 
opportunity. The agent who makes the most of these Side- 
Line opportunities will profit to a large extent. 


COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 























INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


OF ST. LOUIS 


Insurance inforce - - $165,000,000.00 
New business1923 - - 60,000,000.00 
65% increase over 1922 


Good territory open in Ohio—Ind.—IIl.—lowa—Neb. and Kan. Liberal 
arrangements for standard or sub-standard business. 


J. L. Babler, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. Agencies, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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LIFE OPPOSITION TO 
ADVISORY BOARDS’ 
PLAN IS GROWING 


Companies Feel Pennsylvania 
Scheme Gives Agency Selection 
Veto to Competitors 








Some 





IT IS STILL EXPERIMENTAL 





One Company Registers Protest 
Against Scheme Being Extended 
to Other States 


The Eastern Underwriter learns that 
the life 
ing in Pennsylvania are by no means 
unanimous in the advisory 
board plan of licensing agents; in fact, 
there is considerable opposition. While 
this up 
has been large- 


insurance companies operat- 


endorsing 


been growing, 
time it 


opposition has 
to the present 
ly inarticulate. 

It will be recalled that the executive 
the National Association 
of Life Underwriters gave the plan its 


committee of 


endorsement at the recent Chicago con- 
and that a on the 
was passed by the convention. 

the convention with- 
and in a_ perfunctory 
dissenting voice being 

man in the gallery, 
(whose identity was not divulged), vot- 
“No.” There had been an extend- 
ed discussion of the subject in the ex- 


vention resolution 


It went through 
discussion 
but 
when a 


way, one 


heard 
ed. 


session however, 
Woodworth, of the Philadel- 
phia association, (manager in Philadel- 
phia of the John Hancock), letting the 
committee know that he was emphati- 
cally against the advisory board plan. 
It is understood that his company does 
not favor the Advisory Board plan and 
has stood behind Woodworth in his at- 
titude. 


Conceived By T. B. Donaldson 


ecutive committee 


President 


The father of the advisory board 
plan is Thomas B. Donaldson, former 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, and 


now president of the Insurance Feder- 
ation of that state. He was complete- 
ly disgusted with the character and 
qualifications of some of the men ap- 
plying for licenses as agents and brok- 
ers when he was head of the depart- 
ment, and conceived his plan of divid- 
ing the state into regions where. local 
insurance men of standing would them- 
selves pass upon the qualifications of 
the applicants, the advisory board rec- 
ommendations guiding the department 
in issuing the licenses. The depart- 
ment has continued to co-operate. 

The Advisory Board plan made a 
hit in many sections and some of the 
most prominent insurance men in the 
state are serving aS members in con- 
ducting the examinations. 

The Advisory Board plan worked all 
right for a time and then rumbles of 
discontent were heard in some of the 
life insurance head offices. As to just 


why these life companies object wiil 
be found in a confidential letter sent 
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to The Eastern Underwriter by one 
of the executives who does not desire 
to have his name used. 

One Company’s Emphatic Views 

“We are opposed to advisory boards 
because they are comprised of repre- 
sentatives of other companies passing 
on either the selection or the licensing 
of our agents,” says this executive. 

“The first seems to be a function 
belonging solely to the company; the 
second to the state; the latter not to 
be delegated or deputized to any one 
connected with the insurance business. 

“In the opinion of our management 
the proposition is based on fund- 
amentally wrong principles, and they 
think this will be demonstrated by ex- 
perience in Pennsylvania. Criticisms 
appear to be growing, and every few 
days there comes some announcement 
modifying the original plan. 

“In any event, the Advisory Board 
scheme as applied to licensing of 
agents should not be extended to any 
other states until it has been thorough- 
ly tried out in Pennsylvania. 

“This is a reasonable position for 
anyone to take, and it was a great 
surprise to us when the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, usually 
so cautious in its proceedings, should 
have taken snap judgment mercly 
upon the testimony of a few self-inter- 
ested members located in Pennsylvan- 
ia, especially as they had before them 
the protest of one who had had expe: 
rience with the boards and who occu- 
pied a prominent position in life insur- 
ance in Pennsylvania. 

“The advisory boards tend to create 
a duplicate or parallel organization; 
and to increase the expense of organ- 
izations. 

“No doubt there is another feature 
in the situation which influences judg- 
ment, especially of some of the older 
general agents; and that is the real- 
ization. that the life insurance business 
is rapidly extending and bringing a 
great number of new agents into the 


business. Quite naturally, this creates 
a desire to limit and control the ap- 
pointees. But this is not to be accom- 


plished without vigorous protest from 


companies and other general agents, 
and we do not expect this effort to 
dicate new appointments to succeed. 


Advocates Publicity 

“We think the insurance newspapers 
have an opportunity here to protest 
against the extension of this advisory 
board system, and to protest against 
the functions of the company being as- 
sumed by any such organization. 

“We are not impressed by the argu- 
ment that it is not the intention of 
the Advisory Board to assume such 
functions. The very fact that the 
agents of this company may be requir- 
ed to appear before the Advisory 
Boards, comprised of the representa- 
tives of other companies, before the 
company can go to the commissioner 
for the license is evidence itself of the 
intention. However lofty the inten- 
tion may be at the present time this 
system will very soon deteriorate into 
a scheme of favoritism and personal 
selection to the detriment of those who 
do not happen to be in control.” 

What Companies Say 

In order to learn how the companies 
felt on the proposition The Eastern 
Underwriter this week solicited their 
views. As a rule the companies an- 
swered cautiously; some wrote confi- 
dentially that they did not care to be 
quoted; some stated that the execu- 
tive officer who should voice the com- 
pany’s views was “out of town.” Some 
answers received, however, follow: 

Joseph C. Behan, superintendent of 
agencies, Massachusetts Mutual Life: 
“It has always seemed to us that if the 
officials of a life insurance company 
were not capable of selecting such 
men to represent their interests in the 
various territories as would result 
only in proper appointments by them, 
it would be a sad state of affairs. Ex- 
cept in one or two instances our rep- 
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We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 








Established 
1879 








We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 











resentatives in Pennsylvania have had 
no trouble with this scheme. As to its 
merits, we are not in a position to pass 
an opinion.” 

Frank H. Sykes, manager of agenc- 
ies, Fidelity Mutual: “As a result of 
our experience thus far we are well im- 
pressed with this plan as a_ practical 
means of eliminating the unfit and el- 
evating the standard of life insurance 
agents in this state. It is a move in 
the right direction.” 

William S. Ashbrook, agency secre- 
tary, Provident Mutual: “Your letter 
is received inquiring as to the Advis 
ory Board scheme of licensing agents 
in Pennsylvania. The plan, as you 
know, was inaugurated by Mr. Donald- 
son during his term of office and has 
been somewhat extended by his sue- 
cessor, Mr. McCullough. Two Provi- 
dent men, appointed by the Commis- 
sioner in their respective communities, 
have recently said in conversation that 
no serious complaint has come to their 
ears, and that the plan seems to them 


to be working satisfactorily in prac- 
tice. These men are particularly cap- 
able. Naturally, the ultimate success 


of the plan depends upon the quality 
of the men appointed.” 


George K. Sargent, Superintendent 
of Agencies, Mutual Life: “We believe 
in the principle of Company and State 
Department selection and responsibil- 
ity for licensing agents, and do not be- 
lieve in or approve of the Advisory 
soard scheme practiced in Pennsylva- 
nia.” 

Oliver Thurman, Superintendent of 
Agencies, Mutual Benefit: 


“In reply to your letter requesting 
an expression of opinion relative to 


the Advisory Board scheme of licens- ‘ 


ing agents in Pennsylvania, I am un- 
able to give more than general state- 
ments. 

“The purpose of this plan, as I un- 
derstand it, is to improve the quality 
of agents, and this company is heartily 
in favor of such plan. 

“The plan is experimental and for 
this reason alone will probably need 
modifications, but experience is too lim- 
ited to justify at this time, a sugges- 
tion of modifications.” 

Will‘am H. Kingsley, Vice-president, 
Penn Mutual Life: 

“I have your letter with respect to 
the Pennsylvania Advisory Board Sys- 
tem. We prefer not to express an 
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Careful Selection 

No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 

Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 








of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1922 was upon 
applications of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


The Policyholders’ Company 





The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
f 
asin. Wisconsin 


Purely American 
Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 

















FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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opinion as to the efficiency and degjy. 
ability of this method, since it ig jp 
what may be termed the experimentg| 
stage, and has both its staunch adypo. 
cates and its persistent opponents. We 
should like to have a longer period for 
observation before expressing any 
epinion.” ; 

L. Seton Lindsay, Superintendent of 
Agencies, New York Life: “In theory 
the plan is admirable and in many jp. 
stances it no doubt works very wel] 
practically. On the other hand, the 
program, even when well handled, 
must result in considerable delay, and 
in the smaller places there is the fur. 
ther objection that it must be difficult 
to obtain competent examining boards, 

“Most of the complaints we have had 
have come from applicants for agency 
who are in remote places, and who 
have difficulty in appearing at the time 
stated and at the place mentioned for 
their board examinations. 

“On the whole, I am of the opinion 
that in the long run the advisory board 
is too unwieldy a program for licens. 


ing agents, and that the Superinten. 
dent of Insurance by careful supervi- 


sion and proper investigation can per. 
fectly safely handle the matter of li- 
censing new agents without having to 
resort to the Advisory Board program.” 
Henry Moir Asks a Question 
Henry Moir, president, United States 
Life: “We have not studied the situa- 
tion sufficiently to express any opin 
ion which arises from deep conviction, 
but T understand that the aim of the 
board is to prevent foolish and ignor- 
ant agents from operating and also to 
keep out those whose integrity can be 
questioned. The obiects aimed at are, 
therefore, to be highly commended. 
“We find there is an immediate diff- 
culty, in that a young man cannot s0- 
licit life insurance withont a_ license, 
How can he became expert unless he 
is licensed first and trained afterwards? 
This is, of course, a technical objection 
and despite this and other theoretical 
questions, I have been informed that 
the working of the plan in Pennsylvan- 
ja has been most satisfactory and un- 
doubtedly for the good of the business. 
The men acting on that Advisory Board 
are giving valuable time and _ sacrific- 
ing themselves in a good cause. We 
must not forget, however, that such 
men cannot always be found for work 
(Continued on page 15) 


— 


Views of Commissioner 


Insurance Commissioner McCulloch, 
of Pennsvlvania, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter this week that he was 
glad the subject of advisory boards 
was being discussed in the insuranc? 
newspapers because any additional 
light which can be thrown on the sub- 
ject is welcome. 

“From all I can learn the advisory 
board system is meeting general ap 
proval, especially among the produc 
tion forces of the state.” he said. 
“There are now about forty of these 
advisory boards and we are constantly 
being advised by agents and_ others 
that they are working smoothly and 
satisfactorily. Of course, there 18 
criticism in some quarters as it is not 
claimed that the operation is perfect 
as yet, but as time goes on this critr 
cism I think will die out because of the 
better types of men which the boards 
are bringing into the insurance busi- 
ness, while automatically the unfit are 
being weeded out. Some of the com 
plaint has been on the score of delay 
in issuing licenses, but that will be 
straightened out in time. 
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Policy Proceeds Tax 
Comes Before Court 


FIRST ACTION OF 
Suit Involves Insurance on Late Henry 
Cc. Frick; F. G. Dunham Appears 
for Presidents Association 





ITS KIND 





The first case to come before the 
courts involving the application of the 
Federal state Tax to the proceeds of 
life insurance policies, was tried in 
the U. S. District Court at Pittsburgh, 
pefore Judge Thompson last week. 
Executors of the late Henry C. Frick 
prought an action against the Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the recovery 
of the amount of the Federal Estate 
Tax imposed on account of life insur- 
ance payable to the decedent’s wife 
and daughter. 

In response to the invitation of 
Messrs. Gordon and Smith, of Pitts- 
burgh, attorneys for the Frick estate, 
a brief was filed and oral argument 
made, amicus curiae, by the associa- 
tion’s attorney, Frederic G. Dunham, 
against the taxability, under the Estate 
Tax provisions of the Revenue Act, of 
Ife insurance payable to named bene- 
ficiaries. 

Counsel representing the U. S. Gov- 
ernment at the trial stated to the court 
that the Frick case is the first case 
to be tried involving the application of 
the Federal Estate Tax to the proceeds 
of life insurance. The eleven policies 
involved, upon which payments had 
been made aggregating $474,629.52, in- 
cluded three policies payable from date 
of issue to named beneficiaries, with- 
out the change of beneficiaries option, 
and eight originally issued payable to 
the estate. All of these latter policies 
had been assigned by the insured to 
his wife or daughter. Five of such as- 
signments were absolute, while three 
of them reserved the right of revoca- 
tion. The tax in dispute amounted to 
$108,657.52. 

Points in the Case 

Mr. Dunham’s brief developed the 
following argument: 

1. The statute does not support the 
disputed tax: 

a. Sec 401 imposes the tax upon 
the transfer of the net estates 
of decedents. 

. These policies constituted no 
part of the decedent’s estate. 

c. Title to policies of life insurance 
vests in the beneficiaries not- 
withstanding retention by the 
donor of the right to change the 
beneficiary. 

d. The estate is not taxable with 
respect to these policies. 

2. The tax and the statute, if it be 
construable to support the tax, are un- 
constitutional: 

a. A tax must have reasonable re- 
lation to the person, thing or 
transaction to be taxed. 

. These policies had no legal, pe- 
cuniary or other relation to Mr. 
Frick’s estate. 

c. The tax constituted a taking of 
property without due process of 
law in violation of the 5th 
Amendment of the Constitution. 

3. Courses open to the court: 

a. To construe the statute so as 
to give it constitutional effect, 
by limiting its application to 
such policies of life insurance as 
are part of the decedent’s es- 

tate. 

- To pronounce the statute uncon- 
Stitutional, void and of no effect 
in respect of its application to 
life insurance policies not form- 
ing part of the decedent’s estate. 
At the close of his argument, Mr. 

Dunham explained his appearance in 

the case by the interest of the compa- 

Mes therein on behalf of policyholders 

who are affected by the Government’s 

Interpretation of the statute, and asked 

the court to decide, if possible, on gen- 

eral grounds. The court gave counsel 
two weeks within which to file briefs. 
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AGENTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


having excess or surplus life insurance lines 
to place will be interested to know that The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
announces the following increased limits of 
amounts of insurance: 


New Total 
Insurance Insurance 
Within 

12 Mos. All Kinds 

Age 15 nearest birthday......... $10,000 $10,000 
“16 = -gioaoeatne, 20,000 20,000 
Ree: "he a pean 30,000 30,000 
OGM. Po Rk ee 40,000 40,000 
ibe {) AR es. ae a 50,000 50,000 
* “BO ci arate een eeare 75,000 75,000 
~~ 25 SG 2 + .exte eae 75,000 100,000 
~~ Oe ny EEE CN ee 100,000 125,000 
28 Bee | Ok arate 125,000 150,000 
“24 He A deena? okcaabecirars 150,000 209,000 


Ages 25 to 


Age 51 nearest birth 


“52 
“ 53 
“54 
“55 
“56 

57 
“58 
~ §9 
“60 
~ 6 
“ 62 
“63 
“64 
“65 
‘ 66 


5) nearest birthday. ..250,000 250,000 


“ec 


GNY% cc cscee. 240,000 240,000 
ae. _ Apeteveies 230,000 230,000 
Ws.) ade eeeed 220,000 220,000 
Marre ere 210,000 210,000 
ra tyler hates 200,000 200,000 
ia wrarareecroa 170,000 185,000 
sc eiaietan aera 150,000 170,000 
Pe 130,000 155,000 
wnat eee 115,000 140,000 
sara hararan 100,000 125,000 
ch 0 ewer atrar arate 90,000 110,000 
Ce. re 75,000 95,000 
ce aa arate 60,000 80,000 
Bere etrec 50,000 65,000 
Srigaeseures 35,000 50,000 
Liat mweles 25,000 25,000 


This increase in limits of The Prudential, 
coupled with the remarkably low net cost of 
Prudential insurance, plus Prudential ser- 
vice and Prudential policies, are at your 


command. 


Manhattan Ordinary Agency 
Henry L. Rosenfeld, Manager 


46 Cedar Street 
New York City 


Telephones—John 4247-4248 


STRENGTH OF! 
CIBRALTAR 


my 


Tne Prudential 


insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrigxp, President 


"Home Office, Newark, New Jerseu€ 


If every wife knew what every widow 
knows every husband would be insured 








By Going on Strike 
Lapsed Group Cover 
NEW POINT 





BEFORE COURT 





Assured Terminated Employment When 
He Went on Strike and Insurance 
Ceased 





An assured under a group life insur- 
ance policy terminates the insurance 
by going on strike without applying for 
an individual policy under the terms 
of the group contract, according to a 
decision in the case of Chrosniak v. 
Metropolitan Life, before the New 
York Supreme Court, Trial Term. This 
is one of the few group cases that has 
been before the courts. 

The action was on a $1,000 group in- 
surance policy, the parties waived a 
jury and submitted the whole matter 
to the trial court upon the following 
facts’ The deceased, plaintiff’s hus- 
band, belonged to the International 
Railway Company’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation. The defendant insurance 
company had issued a group insurance 
policy, premiums being paid by em- 
ployees of the International Railway 
Company, which paid an amount cor- 
responding to the amount paid by each 
member. The policy provided for the 
issue of an individual certificate en- 
titling the employee on termination of 
employment, on application to the com- 
pany within 31 days after such termin- 
ation and payment of premium, to an 
individual policy. The policy also pro- 
vided that “upon termination of active 
employment” the policy would auto- 
matically lapse unless an individual 
policy was issued as provided for. 

Features of Case 

The deceased quit work July 1, 1922. 
The plaintiff claimed: 

(1) That deceased’s employment 
continued to July 10 at any rate, so 
that he was entitled to an individual 
certificate and policy up to August 10. 

(2) That the policy was never can- 
celled nor the deceased discharged 
from work. 

(3) That the insurance company 
waived any defense by negotiations 
with the railway company. 

(4) That the deceased, who died 
August 2, quit work on July 1 because 
of illness. 

The proof showed that deceased was 
a member of a union which called a 
strike of the railway company’s em- 
ployees; that he attended a meeting 
of the union after July 2; that he quit 
work when the strike was called and 
never reported himself sick. The claim 
that he quit work on account of ill- 
ness was supported simply by the 
plaintiff's testimony that he was ill in 
bed all the time from July 2 until the 
time of his death. The court could 
not find for plaintiff on this matter, 
since the testimony of no physician 
nor of any one else was presented in 
corroboration. 

It is held (1) that no cancellation by 
the insurance company was necessary 
to terminate the policy on the termin- 
ation of the employment without ap- 
plication for an individual policy; and 

2) that the insured’s “active employ- 
ment” under a group insurance policy 
is terminated by his voluntarily quit- 
ting work as well as by his discharge. 
Chrosniak v. Metropolitan Life, New 
York Supreme Court, Trial Term, Erie 
County, 201 N. Y. Supp. 211. 
Legally Ob'iged to Know Rights 

The court said: “The deceased was 
legally obligated to know his rights in 
the matter of demanding an individual 
policy, so no cancellation by the com- 
pany was necessary to advise him as 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Presidents Told Of 
New Record Figures 


HALF WORLD'S INSURANCE HERE 


President Duffield of The Prudential 
Presiding at Executives Meeting 
Tells of Growth 


Men prominent in the life insurance 
business, in public life and in education 
are on the program of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents which 
opened its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, yesterday. The 
meeting was presided over by Edward 
D. Dutlield, president of The Pruden- 
tial, as chairman, who said that the 
American people are breaking all rec- 
ords in the purchase of life insurance 
this year with $11,710,000,000 new busi- 
The total insurance in force on 
American lives at the end of this year 


hess 


will be more than $55,000,000,000 which, 
is greater 


he added, than the amount 





EK. D. DUFFIELD 
of life insurance in foree in all of the 
rest of the world combined. 


What Record Shows 

“A record of the current sales of life 
insurance as well as insurance existing, 
apart from the present year, is now con- 
sidered a factor in construct- 
ing a satisfactory measure of national 
business conditions,” said Mr. Duffield. 
“An approximation of this year’s busi 
must be of especial interest in 
measuring the prosperity of the coun- 
try. The ready co-operation of the life 
insurance companies enables us to pre 
sent a composite estimate of this year’s 
business based on ten months’ actual 
business paid-for and an approximation 
amounting almost to a demonstration of 
the remaining two months’ business. 
One hundred and twenty-three compa- 
nies which wrote 98% of the total new 
business paid-for in 1922 have joined in 
this report showing a total of $10,871,- 


necessary 


ness 


000,000 for the year. Assuming that 
the other 7% of the companies not 
heard from enjoyed similar new  busi- 


ness experience—an assumption abun- 
dantly justified—it is apparent that the 
total insurance paid-for during the year 
1923 in all American companies will 
amount to $11,710,000,000, as compared 
with $9,774,000,000 in 1922. 

Thus the American people during the 
present year have not only bought 
$1,936,000,000 more new life insurance 
than in 1922, an increase of 20%, but 
they have set a new high water mark 
for the business, having exceeded, by 
$1,600,000,000, the previous record year 
of 1920, when the amount written was 
$10,105,000,000.” 

Proof of Prosperity 

Chairman Duffield linked life insur- 
ance and the automobile industry as 
two lines of endeavor which have 


broken all 
this year, 
charge the 


former production records 
saying, “Casual observers 
American people with being 
hopelessly profligate in financial mat- 
ters. The American people are even 
accused of being wasteful to the point 
of unintelligence. The fact that this 
year they have been able to absorb 
1,000,000 automobiles is being pointed to 
by critics as a bit of contributing evi- 
dence on this subject. Before we adopt 
such a depressing conclusion regarding 
the national disposition, we should not 
overlook, but should give due weight to, 
the significant fact that in the same 
year in which the American people in- 
dulge in the luxury of 4,000,000 auto- 
mobiles, they have paid for new insur- 
ance to the amount of $11,710,000,000. 
“Notwithstanding the lamentable con- 
dition of the pessimist and his audible 
utterances as to what might have been, 
the same mind can rejoice in what is. 
While the year 1923 may not disclose 
the high water mark of every business 
and industry it does record it for many 
of our greater activities. We can add 
to our own satisfaction the knowledge 
that many of the largest industries can 
point to this year as indicating their 
highest success, as do we with ours. 
We can take to ourselves satisfaction 
in knowing that their high water mark 
has been recorded when carried to that 
point on the rising tide of life insurance. 
“This year’s record of new life insur- 
ance is conclusive proof of the substan- 
tial character of the country’s continued 
prosperity and the increased purchasing 
power of the American people. This 
great addition to the personal protec- 
tion of policyholders’ families carries 
with it the addition of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to the productive capital 
of the country through the investment 
of life insurance funds and will con- 
tinue to be one of the strongest factors 
in maintaining a steady, healthy growth 
in the Nation’s commercial life. Funds 
contributed for life insurance premiums 
not only serve to safeguard the indi- 
viduals making the contributions but, 
until the time has arrived requiring 
payment to a beneficiary, they are util- 
ized for the welfare of the Nation. 
From them companies are enabled to 
aid the national government by invest- 
ing in its securities, and to aid states 
and municipalities in the same manner. 
These funds are loaned in all forms of 
industry where the security is adequate. 
They enable railroads to run, telegraph 
and telephone companies to operate, 
power companies to furnish power to 
industry. In other words, they consti- 
tute the greatest single force in keep- 
ing the commerce of the Nation active 
and efficient. In addition the farmer is 
enabled to cultivate more widely his 
farm and produce therefrom more food 
for the Nation. They provide a means 
by which the individual may build a 
home for himself and his family, there- 
by increasing his interest in the sta- 
bility and welfare of the Nation, of 
which he is a part. 
Based on Fundamental Americanism 
“Striking significance attaches to the 
new life insurance production of 1923 
when this year’s results are pictured 
with a background of prior accomplish- 
ment. Add the $11,710,000,000 of new 
business after making due allowance for 
shrinkage from terminations, maturities, 
lapses and other deductions, to the $50,- 
000,000,000 in force on American lives 
at the close of last year and you will 
bring the total old line life insurance 
protection in this country well past the 
$55,000,000,000 mark. For further em- 
phasis, compare the amount of life in- 
surance now in force with the situation 
a decade or two ago and the rapid in- 
crease in life insurance production in 
recent years appears instantly. Twenty 
years ago, at the close of 1903, the total 
life insurance in force was $11,500,000,- 
000—which is less than the new busi- 
ness that will be produced in 1923. 
“The question naturally suggests it- 
self as to why America has outstanding 
a larger amount of insurance than the 
rest of the world combined. Various 
answers to this question might be sug- 
(Continued on page 14) 


Insurance Greatest 
Co-operative Effort 


LAW OF MUTUALITY DOMINATES 


E. E. Rhodes Tells of Vision and Ab- 


sence of Technicalities That 
Control Companies 
Life insurance as generally prac- 
ticed is not a private business, but 


stands as the most successful coopera- 
tive effort on a large scale which the 
world has ever seen, said Edward E. 
Rhodes, vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, in an address before the 
Association of Life Insurance’ Presi- 
dents at the Hotel Astor this week. 
Cooperative life insurance and level 
premium life insurance are spoken of 
as different, but they differ only in the 


fact that level premium insurance is 
cooperative insurance made sure. In 
the conduct of their business life in- 


surance companies must safeguard and 





K. BE. RHODES 


distribute equitably the monies which 
come into their hands. Their responsi- 
bilities are comparable to those of a 
trustee. They have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by a violation of 
their trust. The character of the busi- 
ness and the opportunities for service 
which it affords have attracted men of 
outstanding ability and integrity, who 
have been glad to devote their lives to 
it, knowing that the pecuniary reward 
would be less than that which they 
could realize in other lines of endeavor. 
The few exceptions stand out notably 
because they are so few. 

Continuing Mr. Rhodes said: 

Whether we are dealing with writ- 
ten or unwritten laws one of the chief 
requisites for a successful life insur- 
ance company is implicit obedience 
thereto. It is frequently said on the 
street, and sometimes in the public 
press and on the platform, that big 
businesses maintain large and expen- 
sive professional staffs to advise them 
how they may violate the law and es- 
cape the penalty therefor. Aside from 
any predilection which the managers 
of life insurance companies may have 
for conducting their business honestly 
and within the confines of law, they 
know that it is less expensive and more 
profitable to observe the law than it 
is to disregard it. All business rests 
upon confidence; and life insurance pe- 
culiarly so. What incentive would pol- 
icyholders have to pay their premiums 
year after year if it were not for their 
confidence in the rectitude of their 
companies? That confidence is the 
most valuable asset of the companies, 
and it is the one which is most jeal- 
ously protected. 

The primary basis of all life insur- 
ance calculations is the law of prob- 
abilities. Upon the correct interpre- 


——_! 
tation and application of this law 4, 
stability and permanency of a COMpay) 


depend. The companies, — therefo,, 
maintain staffs of trained 


actuari« 
who are governed by the highest Dn 
fessional standards. My mentor jin 4), 
business, whose name, though he py 
been dead several years, is still mey 
tioned with reverence in gatherings , 
actuaries, once said, “An actuary Cay 
never sanction what he knows to \, 
actuarially wrong.” In the days of th, 
insurance investigations, fifteen yey, 
ago, the only criticism that yy 
brought against the actuaries wag thy 
they did not know as much as gop, 
people credited them with knowing 
This criticism they frankly admitte; 
Law of Mutuality 

There must also be a correct unde 
standing and observance of the |yy 
of mutuality. A life insurance ¢oy 
pany is composed of thousands 4 
groups of policyholders whose Jiy« 
were insured at different ages, on (jj 
ferent plans, for different amounts ay 
in different years. Each group con 
sists of those who were insured in th 
same year, at the same age, and « 
the same plan. The law of mutuality 
is that no group shall be favored 4 
the expense of another group. — They 
is probably no law which can be yiy 
lated with less chance of detection 
Policyholders generally are ignorant o 
the intricacies of the business. More. 
over, they are widely scattered and iy 
different walks of life. Even if it were 
possible for them to come together 
they would derive little benefit there. 
from. They must trust their interests 
to the management of the companies 
und to State Insurance Departments, 
which exercise a wholesome superyi 
sion over the companies. Even the 
Departments would find it difficult to 
detect a violation of the law of mu 
tuality unless it occurred in a crude 
form. 

It is the duty of the company’s ac. 
tuary to make all computations relat- 
ing to premium rates, dividends, re- 
serves and surrender values. It is in 
such matters that any violation of the 
law of mutuality would most common 
ly occur. It stands as a monument to 
the honor of the profession of actuaries 
that the law in question with rare ex- 
ceptions, has been generally observed. 

Great Development of Liberality 

The law of mutuality works in other 
ways. When life insurance was in its 
infancy policies then issued were little 
more than a promise to pay the sum 
insured upon the happening of the con- 
tingency insured against. The policy- 
holder was hedged about with restric 
tions against travel, residence and 0¢- 
cupation. Policies were forfeited if 
the premium was not paid on the due 
date. The insurance was paid in 4 
lump sum and was often dissipated by 
the beneficiary through unwise invest- 
ment. Policies could be contested at 
any time on account of any misstate 
ment or misrepresentation in the ap- 
plication for the insurance, regardless 
of whether or not the misstatement or 
misrepresentation was material oF 
made with fraudulent intent. There 
is not today and there has not been for 
many years past any of the old-time 
restrictions. The period of contesta 
bility is restricted. The insured is free 
to go and come as he pleases. He has 
a period of grace for the payment ol 
premiums, and if death occurs during 
such period of grace the policy is Te 
garded as being in force. If he dis 
continues premium payments his pol- 
icy is not forfeited after it has been 
force a reasonable period. The full 
value thereof is secured to him without 
any action on his part in some form ol 
insurance, or if he does not desire the 
insurance he may procure the value In 
cash. Loans are made to the insured 


by the company upon the security ol 


the policy at a reasonable specified 
rate of interest. The beneficiary, 1 


stead of being compelled to receive the 
proceeds in a lump sum, may receive 
a definite income for a stipulated _ 
or for life, No reasonable method 0 
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—— 
disposing of the proceeds is denied by 
the companies. 

It is true that many of the provisions 
contained in present-day policies are 
required by law, but it is also true 
that they were found in policies before 
they were found upon the statute 
pooks. The laws governing the issue 
of life insurance policies are simply 
the record of what the best minds 
in the business have demonstrated to 
pe sound and equitable. In many in- 
stances contract provisions are more 
liberal than the law requires. If all 
the laws governing the issue of policies 
should be repealed the contracts would 
be no less liberal than they are. The 
standards would be set as heretofore 
by the best companies and no company 
could afford to depart very far there- 
from. 

No legislature could compel a com- 
pany to modify outstanding contracts 
by making applicable thereto the lib- 
eral provisions of the later policies. 
By reason of the unwritten law of mut- 
vality it is a general practice with the 
companies to do this very thing, insofar 
as practicable. In consequence there- 
of old policies are as liberal as modern 
policies. 

More Liberal Than the Law 

Without claiming that life insurance 
companies are more honestly managed 
than other corporations, because I do 
not believe that such is the case by 
and large, I can and do claim that if 
life insurance companies’ voluntarily 
observe unwritten laws which are not 
known to the general public and for 
the non-observance of which they 
would not therefore be criticized, it is 
reasonable to assume that they will at 
least equally observe the written law. 

Let us turn our thoughts to the law 
of contract. The sole business of a 
life insurance company is that of mak- 
ing and fulfilling contracts. There is 
this difference, however, between con- 
tracts made by life insurance compa- 
nies and those made in the world of 
business generally. In the case of the 
latter both parties have to do with the 
framing of the contract, and it is fair- 
ly to be presumed that both parties 
are equally competent to frame the 
contract. With life insurance policies 
these things are not true. The con- 
tract is drawn in its entirety by the 
company, and in its essential provi- 
sions it cannot be varied to meet the 
views of the proposed policyholder be- 
cause that cannot be done without vio- 
lating the law of mutuality. Any am- 
biguity in the contract is resolved by 
the courts in favor of the policyholder. 
The contract is also peculiar in that 
While the policyholder may terminate 
the contract at any time, the company 
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John Hancock made the signature famous 
by signing the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
The Signature has been made a Household Word by the 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chartered in 1862, in SIXTY-ONE YEARS it has grown to be the 
LARGEST FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION IN NEW ENGLAND 


An Endowment or Income-for-Life Policy is the Policyholder’s 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 





cannot terminate it except in case of 

fraud, and then only within a very lim- 

ited time after the policy is issued. 
Few Contested Claims 

On the surface of things it would ap- 
pear that there is abundant reason to 
look for a large volume of contested 
policy claims. There is generally a 
substantial amount involved and _liti- 
gants do not lose sight of the popular 
prejudice against corporations with 
large resources. Unscrupulous attor- 
neys have not hesitated to make it 
their business to stir up _ litigation 
against insurance companies. If, in 
addition, the companies were disposed 
to try to escape from the payment of 
claims the number of contested claims 
would be greatly augmented. What 
are the facts? 

During the ten years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, the records of one large 
and fairly representative company 
show the presentation of death claims 
in the case of 24,945 policyholders. 
The company denied liability in the 
case of 83 claims, or three-tenths of 1 
per cent of the total number presented. 
Twenty-six of these claims were com- 
promised without litigation. Suits 
against the company were instituted on 
account of the remaining 57. Twenty- 
five were compromised before they 
came to trial. Five were abandoned 
by the plaintiffs. Eight were decided 
in their favor and 16 in favor of the 
company. Three are still pending. 
Of those which went to final judgment 
two-thirds were decided in favor of 
the company and one-third in favor of 
the plaintiffs. 

It will be worth while to notice the 
company’s reasons for denying liabil- 
ity. In 28 cases the insurance was not 
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in force at the death of the insured. 
These were disposed of as _ follows: 
Thirteen were compromised, five were 
abandoned by the plaintiffs, three were 
decided in their favor and six in favor 
of the company. One is still pending. 
In 22 cases the insured committed sui 
cide during the first policy year. Nine- 
teen were compromised, two were de- 
cided in favor of the plaintiffs and one 
in favor of the company. In 17 cases 
the insured made material misrepre- 
sentations in the application for insur- 
ance. Fifteen were compromised, one 
was decided in favor of the plaintiff 
and one in favor of the company. In 
six cases the insured persons disap- 
peared under circumstances which led 
the company to believe that they were 
not dead. Three were compromised, 
two were decided in favor of the plain- 
tiffs and one in favor of the company. 
In three cases suit was brought against 
the company by parties claiming an in- 
terest after payment had been made to 
the owners of record. These were all 
decided in favor of the company. The 
remaining seven cases were contested 
on miscellaneous grounds. One was 
compromised, four decided in favor of 
the company and two are pending. 


In concluding the discussion of this 
phase of my subject it may be inter 
esting to set forth the localities in 
which the 83 claims in the company to 
which I have referred arose. There 
were 16 in Kentucky, eight in Georgia, 
eight in New York, five in North Caro 
lina, five in Pennsylvania and four in 
Missouri. The remaining 37 were scat 
tered in 21 states. The preponderance 
of cases in Kentucky is noticeable. 

While the record shows that life in- 
surance companies do not repudiate 


honest claims against them it also 
bears testimony to the honesty of the 
insuring public. It is true that in a 
few cases frauds against the compa- 
nies are not discovered within the 
short period of contestability voTuntar- 
ily set by the companies in their policy 
contracts, and it is possible that a few 
frauds are not discovered at all; but, 
making allowance for these, it seems 
clear that in their dealings with insur- 
ance companies policyholders are gen- 
erally honest. On the other hand the 
companies are scrupulously honest. 

Don’t Resort to Legal Technicalities 

The by-laws of a representative com- 
pany are set forth that “it shall be 
the duty of the counsel of the company 
to afford and communicate to the of- 
fices and directors in writing or other- 
wise, whenever needed, such counsel, 
legal advice and information as may be 
requisite to guide them, respectively, 
in a safe and correct discharge of their 
duties.” Safety is of course an ever- 
present consideration, and it will’ not 
surprise anybody to find that the man- 
agers of a life insurance company are 
guided by professional advice looking 
thereto. When, however, they go fur- 
ther and seek professional advice in 
order that they may discharge their 
duties correctly they give assurance 
to the public that law will be observed 
and that equity will prevail. Counsel 
had been retained in a western state 
to defend a company in a suit brought 
against it in connection with one of its 
policy contracts. The lawyer who had 
not represented the company previously 
informed it that the case could be dis- 
missed on a_ technicality. He was 
greatly surprised when told that the 
company preferred that the case should 
be tried on its merits. Obedience to 
law requires something more than a re- 
gard for the technicalities of law and 
this is found in the practices of life in- 
surance companies. 

The law officers of a life insurance 
company see that the company is pro- 
tected in the investments which it 
makes, that the policy contracts are 
properly drawn and that monies due 
thereunder are paid to the parties 
rightfully entitled thereto. They also 
see that the company properly meets 
its tax obligations. In view of the many 
and varied taxes imposed by the Feder- 
al Government and by the several states 
and subdivisions thereof, and with con- 


stant effort on the part of the taxing 
authorities to increase existing taxes 
and to find new methods of taxation, 
unrelaxing vigilance is required to 
meet and resist, respectively, lawful 
and unlawful demands. 

Life insurance companies believe 


that the taxation of life insurance over 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Record Increase In 
Assets This Year 


BILLION A YEAR IN_ SIGHT 





p. H. Ecker Tells of Distribution of 
Investments; Total Assets By End 
of 1923 Will Reach $9,500,000,000 





Within the next year or two the life 
insurance companies of this country 
will be recording an annual increase 
in assets exceeding one billion dollars, 
said Frederick H. Kcker, _vice-presi 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, in dis- 
cussing insurance investments as a 
parometer of national confidence be 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
presidents this week. 

Mr. Ecker called attention to the tre- 





F. H. ECKER 


mendous growth of those assets in the 
last few years. In round numbers, 
$500,000,000 was added in 1920, $600,- 
(00,000 in 1921 and $700,000,000 in 1922. 
This year, according to current statis- 
tics up to November 1, the rate of in- 
crease will be greatly accelerated. 

“Two or three years hence, from this 
platform,” said Mr. Ecker, “you may 
well expect to hear that one billion 
dollars was added to life insurance as- 
sets during the preceding twelve 
months, Twenty-five years ago, the 
net annual increase in assets was $100,- 
00,000. These figures do more than 
testify to the development of a great 
business and welfare institution. 
They are a fairly accurate measure 
of the rate of progress of our nation in 
its material growth and expansion. 

“It has been well observed that in- 
vested capital is the magic staff at 
Whose touch latent resources spring 
forth to enrich mankind. While the 
investments of the life insurance com- 
panies do not directly and proportion- 
ately share in the resultant economic 
gains to the community, the develop- 
ment of enterprises by their applica- 
tion affords added security to all in- 
vestment funds. It is not claiming too 
much to say that the increasing mo- 
mentum in values, imparted by original 
Investments of the insurance compa- 
hles in support of government, state 
and municipal projects, in home and 
business building and in railroad build- 
Ing, reclaiming the,wilderness, has pro- 
duced an effect upon the economic life 
of the nation which amply justifies the 
Claim that insurance funds have been 
the foundation and the stabilizer of 
much of our national security.” 

Assets Total $9,500,000,000 

Those assets at the close of last year 
were $8,652,318,490. Adding to this 
sum an estimate of the net increase 
in 1923, based on current statistics up 
to November 1, as collected by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, it may be safely predicted, said 


Mr. Ecker, that, at the end of this year, 
the total assets of American life insur- 
ance companies will closely approach 
$9,500,000,000. This vast sum repre- 
sents the present contribution of life 
insurance to the upbuilding and main- 
tenance of this nation, said Mr. Ecker, 
and we now have occasion, for the first 
time in the history of life insurance, 
to analyze the disposition of a total of 
assets amounting to more than $8,000,- 
000,000. Fifty-two companies, holding 
at the end of 1922, $8,155,000,000, or 
94% of the total of approximately eight 
and two-thirds billions of American life 
insurance’ policyholders’ funds, have 
contributed their 1922 investment sta- 
tistics for this study. $668,000,000 rep- 
resents the increase for the year 1922 
in the invested assets of these compa- 
nies. The statistics have been com- 
piled and arranged according to the 
class and the locality of the invest- 
ments, in tables. The following refer- 
ences will be to the statistics of these 
fifty-two companies, holding 94% of the 
assets of American life insurance com- 
panies, as developed in such tables. 
These assets are distributed as in- 
vestments geographically as follows: 
Ratio 
Investments 


Section to Reserves 


Amount 


Northwestern ......$1,153.991,362.11 21% 
Southwestern ...... 980 283,617.00 180% 
South Atlantic ....  625,259,159.81 150% 
Gulf & Miss. Val..  519:912,291.07 144% 
Lg RCE re ee 505,832,783.63 123% 
Central Northern .. 1 352,097,291.76 5% 
Middle Atlantic .. 1,891,808,461.23 20% 
New England ..... 330,389,352. 16 50% 
Terr. & Poss....... 2,032,826.95 21% 


Broad Distribution 
This tabulation serves completely to 
refute the idea which is sometimes still 
encountered in the south and west, that 
eastern life insurance companies are 
draining those sections for the benefit 


of borrowers in their home states. 

In Canada, also, the investments of 
$270,000,000 far exceed the reserves, the 
percentage being 253. In the other 
foreign countries, however, the invest- 
ments of $139,000,000 are considerably 
less than the reserves. 

Turning now to the manner in which 
life insurance funds are at work, we 
find that each of four classes of se- 
curities now exceeds a billion dollars 
in amount. The largest comprises $2,- 
860,000,000, in round figures, invested 
in real estate mortgages, constituting 
35.24% of the whole. Railroad secur- 
ities, interstate and intrastate combin- 
ed, aggregating $1,851,000,000, or 22.- 
82% of the total, are second in amount. 
Government, state, county and munici- 
pal bonds, amounting to $1,458,000,000, 
or 17.97% of the total, come third. 
Policy loans, totaling $1,044,000,000, or 
12.87%, stand fourth. 

In a comparison of the manner of 
investment of increases in assets for 
the year 1922, the foregoing classes of 
investments receive the same rank ex- 
cept that policy loans in that year, ex- 
ceeded investments in the public debt. 
Three hundred and three million dol- 
lars, or 45.4% of the total year’s in- 
crease, was invested in mortgage loans 
While the amount of this increase in- 
vested in mortgage loans was less than 
that for 1921 by nearly $47,000,000, the 
proportion of investments in this class 
to total investments is still increasing. 

Reviewing the matter of mortgage 
loan investments for the period since 
1911, it will be noted that between 1911 
and 1914 there was an increase of 
$272,500,000, or 39.06% of the total, in 
mortgage loans. 


Meets Economic Demand 
During the following five years, that 
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portion of total increase in assets 
which was invested in mortgage loans, 
had dropped to $208,000,000, or 27.26% 
of the total by 1917, and to $141,000,000, 
or 17.28% of the total by 1919. Dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921 however, there oc- 
curred an increase of $706,000,000 in 
this class of investments, which raised 
the proportion of investments in real 
estate mortgages for that period to 
54.83% of the total increase in all in+ 
vestments for those three years. 
Beginning with 1917, the statistics 
separate farm and city mortgage loans. 
The fluctuations which occur as_ be- 
tween these two classes of mortgages 
show the quick response of life insur- 
ance companies to changing economic 
needs. Because of war conditions and 
the practical embargo upon _ private 


building operations during 1918 and 
1919, only $12,600,000, or 8.98% of the 
$141,000,000 loaned on mortgage was 


The balance 
$128,500,000 
the 
two 


placed on city property. 
of 91.02%, amounting to 
was placed on farm property. Of 
$706,000,000 invested during the 


years, 1920 and °1921, $258,500,000, or 
36.59% was loaned on city property as 
against $448,000,000, or 63.41%. on 
farms. In 1922, however, 48.68% of 


the total of mortgage loans was placed 
on farms, while $155,600,000 or 51.32% 
of the total was placed on property 
other than farms. The ready fiow of 
life insurance funds in channels af- 
fording relief to the shortage in shel- 
ter accommodations acute throughout 
the nation, is an outstanding example 
of the recognition, not only of changing 
economic conditions, but of the obliga- 
tion to respond to the public need. 
Railroad Ratio Decreases 


In 1911, the ratio of investments in 
railroad securities to total investments 
was 35.64%. Since then, there has 
been a continuous decline in the per 
centage, and in 1921 there was an 
actual decrease in amount as compar- 


ed to 1920, of more than twenty-three 
millions. Although there was an in- 
crease of $81,800,000 in 1922, the pro- 
portion of railroad investments to 
total investments fell 1%, from 23.8% 
to 22.8%, which is the lowest percent- 
age of railway securities held by life 
insurance companies since 1890. This, 
doubtless, reflects the fact that practi- 
cally no new mileage has been added 
to the railroads of the country in re- 


cent years. If we had an analysis of 
the investments made in 1922 it would 
quite likely be found that the larger 
part were in, equipment obligations, 


responding 
railroads 


to the 
Which has 
power and cars to 
dously increased 
portation 
almost 


greatest need of the 
been to provide 
meet the tremen 
demands for. trans 
However, it is notable that 
one-quarter of the admitted as 
sets of the life insurance companies 
is in investments in support of the 
very necessary transportation facilities 
of the nation, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly important that all citizens, 
whose life insurance protection is 
based on the investment of their re- 
serve funds by life insurance compa- 
nies, should realize, not only the wide 
extent of their interest in the national 
transportation problem, but also the 
imperative necessity of securing to the 
railroads a fair opportunity to preserve 
and enhance the value and integrity of 
their securities. 
Policy Loan Demand Falls Off 

: Decreased demand for policy loans 
indicates improvement in the economic 
situation of the great mass of individ- 
ual policyholders. While the total of 
such obligations had passed the billion 
dollar mark at the close of 1922, the 
increase in the amount of such loans 
was only $75,787,000 as compared with 
$148,000,000 of increase in such loans 
in 1921. With this falling off by al- 
most 50%, in the demand for new pol- 
icy loans, the ratio of this class of in- 
vestments to _ total 
from 13% to 12.87%, although the per- 
centage of reserves in policyholders’ 
hands, at the end of the year, had in- 
creased by .02%, from 15.22% to 
15.24%. 


For many years there had been con- 


assets decreased 


amount and 
proportion of life insurance reserves 
held by policyholders under policy 
loans, until the proportion reached the 
maximum of 17.95% in 1914. During 
the boom years of the war and after 
the war, by reason of decreased de- 
mand and actual liquidation of policy- 
holders’ obligations, this proportion 
decreased; and during 1918 and 1919 
the amount of policy loans outstanding 
itself decreased. At the close of this 
period, the ratio of policyholders’ loans 
to reserves was 13.57%, the lowest 
since 1907. This favorable course was 
interrupted by the stringency of 1920 
and 1921 which increased the ratio to 
above 15%, as we have seen. 

Of public securities, United States 
Government bonds show the relatively 
slight increase in 1922 of approximately 
twenty-four millions, about 3% of the 
total of $797,000,000 invested in such 
securities at the end of 1921. State, 
county and municipal bonds, however, 
show a decrease of $2,600,000, or three- 
quarters of 1%, in 1922, as the natural 
result of their superior attractiveness 
to private investors on account of their 
tax-exempt character, and, probably, 
for the additional reason that, under 
the new method of Federal taxation of 
life insurance companies, tax-exempt 
securities no longer afford special in- 
ducement for the investment of life 
insurance funds. On the other hand, 
the year’s investments in the Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal bonds of Can- 
ada increased the total in that class 
by some forty millions, or 25%. 

Public Utilities in Favor 

As a result of unsettled conditions 
abroad, investment in foreign securities 
fell off, until the aggregate is only 
ninety-four millions. By contrast in- 
vestments in Canada have risen from 
one hundred thirteen millions in 1919 
to two hundred and one millions. 

Public utilities and general corpora- 
tion securities display an upward trend. 
The year’s increase of $64,694,000 
brought the total to $288,728,000. This 
total, subdivided, shows 55 millions of 
interstate and 233 millions of intra- 
state securities of the public utilities 
and miscellaneous class. It is some- 
what significant that the rate of in- 
crease in this class of investments ex- 
ceeds that of any other class, the rate 
for interstate securities being 114.82% 
and for intrastate, 17.66%, or an aver- 
age of 28.88% for the whole class, in 
excess of the amount in 1921. The 
power and lighting industry in partic- 
ular, including both hydro-electric and 
steam properties, has developed enor- 
mously, keeping pace with the growth 

(Continued on page 14) 


sistent increases in the 
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Write Accident ? 


Because 


The Accident Line 


supplies an effective approach for a Life Insurance 
solicitation. 
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a ready-made list of Life prospects—full informa. 
tion is in the Accident application. 
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inin of A ents those who are selected to the point 
= Train x ; & a where they can earn a living for them- 
Manager S First Duty selves and render adequate life insur- e e 
| Ee see ance service to the public; and, third, A C t ] | f 
qis IMPORTANCE AS KEY MAN the development of the agency force to merican en ra | e 
P its fullest sales and service capacity 
| EK Westfall Says Selecti ri through careful supervision. ran pan 
j. V. E reo a , __ . if conditions in certain sections Insu ce Com y 
“—- e aoe aracter 0 make only a relatively limited amount 
‘ompany’s Business of material available, the tendency of 
most managers is to feel that they can INDIANAPOLIS 
> The chief responsibility of field man- not afford to draw the line too closely. 
agers in the life insurance business In reality, the great trouble is that the ; 
is to train agents and not personal lines have not been drawn closely Ketablished 1899 
production, said J. V. E. Westfall, vice- enough. If managers would only real- 
oesident of the Equitable Society of ize that every man in the agency who i P 
New York, in discussing the function is unable after a reasonable trial to All agency contracts direct with the company 
of agency managers in field organiza- earn an adequate income is a liability 
ton and development before the As- to the agency, to the company, and to 
the insurance world in general, they Address : 
re j would eliminate the “lame ducks’ 
from the agency force. M W Pr bf 
Every time a prospect is interviewed HERBERT _ OOLLEN, esident 
by a poor salesman, his resistance to 
insurance increases, and the probabil- } 

: } ity becomes less of his buying insur- ‘ 

‘ance ance even from the good salesmen who succeed or not. Arbitrary standards the start that telling his salesmen 
follow. If, therefore, there are ten 4Fe valuable only when utilized by an about the work is not real training. 
poor salesmen in an agency who mak> interpreting intelligence and it is quite Nor, on the other hand, is the method 

one bad contact on each of 300 work- Unlikely that the time will ever come of letting the man “sink or swim’ the 
‘ng davs in a year, there will b2 at the when charts. or tests will take the answer to the problem. Let the sales 
t end of the year 3.000 people in a given Place of the brains of the manager. men “learn by doing,” certainly, but 
territory more opposed to insurance Just what procedure the manager’ the responsibility of the manager is 

than they were at the beginning. When ‘Should follow after the prospective to guide the doing. 
we multiply this figure by the number ‘Salesman has become a member of his If the agent has been carefully sel- 
rma. of years the poor salesman is apt to 28ency depends on the training pro- ected and trained he will not only be 
remain in the agency, said Mr. Wes'- 8ram of the company. If the compa-_ able to sell more insurance, but he will 
fall. we can readily trace the origin "Y Places on him the entire responsi- sell it better. He will be able to find 
of much of the opposition to insurance, _ Pility for working out methods for the real needs for insurance and will tie 
Successful Agents Attract Others training of his salesmen, he may find up the insurance he sells with these 
J. V. E. WESTFALL There is another reason for the care- it advisable to give this instruction needs. This is another way of saying 
; ful select‘on of salesmen. “Like at- Wholesale, that is, in classes. If the that the best and probably the only 
weiation of Life Insurance Presidents tracts like” in the field of selling, and CMPany conducts a home office school way to conserve business is to sell 
this week. The type of salesmen sel- successful salesmen tend to draw suc. OF @ field school in which the funda- jt properly at the beginning. Conser- 

PS. pine: se arian ese : pete ces mentals of the business are covered, vation really starts with the initial 

ected by the agency manager will de- cessful salesmen into an agency. There : i neat = ee ra 
termine the type of business that the could be no better advertisement for ~ pos ge wll ena yg lleacalacaniadlil sale. If the agency force is trained to 
agency produces, but back of this, the the advantages of life insurance sell- less of a coaching Job. sell insurance properly, the problems 
kind of agents selected will be deter- ing than the impression made by say In making the statement that a — connected with the conservation of bus- 
mined by the kind of agency manager twenty-five men who are earning a the important functions of managerial ness will be largely solved. 1 
the home office puts on the job, for, good living. Twenty-five successful work is training, said Mr. Westfall, I No matter how efficient the training 
Vr. Westfall said, the home office men in an agency will naturally speak 4 not mean to imply that the manager program developed in an agency may 
ce Is bears much the same relation to the of their work to their intimate friends, ™USt necessarily conduct a school. I be, however, the advantages will be 
. manager that the manager bears tow- Their friends will be more favorably 4° ™ean, however, that, in my opin- largely nullified if the work of training 
> will ard the agency force impressed with the pos*ibilities of the 402, @ manager is neglecting one of is not followed up by careful supervi- 

falls Mr. Westfall referred to the agency business if they get this information is chief responsibilities if he does not sion on the part of the manager. A 

‘ manager as the key man in agency from those successful agents. than if 8Sure himself that every member of new agent may be well qualified and 
organization On the one side, the the opportunities in the field of life is agency force becomes equipped to thoroughly trained for the work of sell- 
company must depend on him for the underwriting are explained by the man- render professional life insurance ser- ing, but unless his early efforts are 
success of the business in a given ter- ager only. vice in the full sense of the term. carefully supervised, he may become 
ritory. On the other, the agents must No manager can be expected to be r dese. Pays 4 oe 7 discouraged at ‘@ seeming lack = oe 
depend on him for their personal suc- infallible in his judgment as to which or obvious reasons, it would not be cess at the start. Even more exper- 
cess in selling. Therefore, unless the men will succeed as life insuranc2 #4visable for a manager to wait until ienced agents need to be checked up 

stent keystone a properly fitted’ i- this po- salesmen and which will not. But @ new agent had acquired a thorough ag to the amount of time which they 

EAR sition, neither side can stand. every manager can be expected to ob- Knowledge of the ae greta = devote to actual selling. 

Three Functions of Management tain and to consider facts such as a life en oe eee ee Relation of Heme OMes 

Agency management is in itself, man’s education. previous business 8 his career as a salesman. The man- If we place on the manager the res- 
highly specialized work, requiring a record, and standing in the community 28¢F should not fail, on the other hand, ponsibility of selecting the right 
knowledge of the technical side of lif? —facts which common sense should ‘® Provide opportunities for more ad- sort of salesmen and of giving them a 
insurance, skill in organization, and tell him would have a bearing on the V@nced work as the agent gains in ex reasonable = assurance = of success 
capacity for leadership On the hu- case, per-ence. through adequate training and super- 

y man side, that is in the organization At the present time research is do- Effective training pays such big re- vision, then the present geste of 

and development of the field force, ing much toward the determination of turns that the manager is neglecting failures among life insurance - esmen 

there are three functions which are the qualities which make for success- not only one of his biggest responsi- would seem to indicate that there is 

inherent in the work of agency man- ful salesmanship Mr. Westfall pointed bilities but one of his biggest oppor considerable room for improvement in 

agement; first, selection of prospective ont, and in the future, will be able to tunities if he fails to make a good job — = aigenlian 

silesmen who give reasonable promise 0 more toward enabling the manager of it. The manager must realize at ee Ore ae 

of success; second, the training of to judge whether a man is likely to 

we TABLE I FE Provident Mutual 

QUI I Life Insurance Company 
Insurance Company . ; 

: OF IOWA of Philadelphia 

4 

4 ope PENNSYLVANIA 

A Company of Stability and Progress, : ? 
i i FOUNDED 1865 
Safety and Liberality 
The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
Admitted Insurance in ; . » : 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 
ait Dec. 31 Assets Force & seed é 
1912 ............ $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
1922 ............ $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. 
These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insurance Pro- 
‘oup The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 
per cent. old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 
For information regarding agencies tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mort- 
Address: Home Office—Des Moines -sasatieninandunae 
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Blood Pressure Due 
Largely to Diet Habits 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION 


Arthur Hunter Shows Pressure Not 
Affected By Race or Location; 
Presents New Evidence 
An important study of blood pres-~ 
sure has been made by Arthur Hunter, 
chief actuary of the New York Life, 
the results of which he presented be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents this week at the Hotel As- 
tor. It has been known that blood 
pressure among Orientals is on the av- 
erage much lower than among Occi- 
dentals. Mr. Hunter’s investigation 


\ 





ARTHUR HUNTER 


establishes that blood pressure 
Chinese and Japanese resident 
United States is higher than 
members of the same races in their 
native country. His conclusions from 
the investigation are as follows: 

“As the result of my investigations 
I have come to the conclusion that 
blood pressure is not affected by race, 
but is the same throughout the world 
under like conditions. In my judg- 
ment it is principally affected by the 
kind of diet and the quantity of the 
food. In addition, simplicity of living 
and freedom from strain have undoubt- 
edly an effect. The sex and build have 
a minor influence. Unfortunately, it 
is not possible at present to assign 
weight to the several conditions which 
affect blood pressure. 

Low Pressure Favors Longevity 

“The practical question arises: 
Would a reduction in the blood pres- 
sure be of advantage to Americans, and 
could it be obtained through a change 
in their diet? As already stated, the 
mortality among persons with a blood 
pressure slightly below the average in 
the United States is believed to be bet- 
ter than among persons with an aver- 
age blood pressure. It should not be 
assumed, however, that the low blood 
pressure among Orientals has resulted 
in a lower mortality than among Oc- 
cidentals. As a matter of fact, the 
mortality among Chinese, Japanese, 
East Indians and Filipinos is much 
higher than among Americans in the 
United States. This is due to a va- 
riety of causes not in any way con- 
nected with blood pressure—such as 
sanitary conditions, the quality of med- 
ical attention and the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of diet. While there is little 
doubt that a reduction in blood pres- 
sure of Americans in the United States 
would result in greater longevity, a 
question might arise as to the effect on 
the quality and quantity of their work. 
Among brainworkers and those in se- 
dentary occupation there would be, in 


among 
in the 
among 


my judgment, as great efficiency. 
Among manual laborers there does not 
appear to be any satisfactory proof that 
a low protein diet decreases physical 
endurance. Taking the population of 
the United States as a whole, I believe 
that a better adjusted diet, with less 
animal food, would result in a lower 
blood pressure and in greater longevity 
with an equal ability to carry on their 
occupations.” 
Important Facts Learned 

A number of tabulations of results 
were presented by Mr. Hunter, the fol- 
lowing being the conclusions drawn 
from the records: 

The blood pressure among Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindus and, Filipinos living 
in their native country is distinctly 
lower than among Americans in the 
United States. 

The blood pressure of Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Armenians resident in the 
United States does not differ by more 
than 2 mm. from the blood pressure of 
Americans. 

The blood pressure of residents of 
Australia and of Negroes in the United 
States is higher than among Americans 
in the United States. 


The blood pressure among Chinese 
and Japanese in their native country 
is lower than among the same races 


when resident in the United States. 

The blood pressure among officers 
of the United States Army in the Phil- 
ippines is lower than among Americans 
in the United States. 

The war time restrictions in diet re- 
sulted in a decrease in blood pressure. 

The blood pressure among non-meat 
eaters in the United States is lower 
than among Americans as a whole. 

What Blood Pressure Does 

Both systolic and diastolic pressures 
increase with age. 

The pulse pressure increases very 
slightly with age, but varies consider- 
ably in different individuals in good 
health. 

The blood pressure is affected by 
build, increasing with the percentage 
over the average weight and decreas- 
ing with the percentage underweight. 
It increases very slightly with height. 

It is slightly lower (about 3 mm.) 
among women than among men at the 
younger ages. At the middle and older 
ages there is little, if any, difference. 

The higher the blood pressure is 
above the average, the greater the 
mortality above the normal. 

Persons with a distinctly high pres- 
sure are prone to develop diseases of 
the heart, blood vessels and kidneys, 
the mortality from heart disease, apo- 
plexy and Bright’s disease being very 
high among them. 

A blood pressure slightly lower than 
the average is favorable to longevity, 
provided the persons in the group are 
in good health. 

A moderate use of tobacco does not 
seem to have much influence on the 
blood pressure. 

Heavy Mortality Results 

A study of large groups of cases in- 
volving high blood pressure from the 
records of the New York Life and the 
Northwestern Mutual shows heavy ex- 
tra mortality, increasing as the pres- 
sure increases over normal: 

The Northwestern Mutual record was 
as follows: 

Num. of mm. over Ave. 


Systolic Blood Pressure Extra 
for Age Mortality 

+10 to +24 mm. 69% 

+25 to +34 mm. 100% 

+35 to +49 mm. 145% 
The following are the results on 


risks accepted by the New York Life 
with an additional premium for high 
systolic blood pressure. 

Num. of mm. over Ave. 


Systolic Blood Pressure Extra 
for Age Mortality 

+10 to +25 mm. 46% 

+26 to +35 mm. 88% 

+36 to +50 mm. 148% 


What Orientals Show 
Special interest attached to the re- 
sults of the investigation of the Chin- 
ese and Japanese people. The cases 
studied were all insured in the New 


York Life. It was found that the sys- 
tolic blood pressure is 5 mm. lower 
among Japanese resident in their na- 
tive country than among Japanese resi- 
dent in the United States, while the 
corresponding difference in diastolic 
pressure is 8 mm. Part of the differ- 
ence in the latter case might be due 
to inexperience in taking the diastolic 
pressure in Japan. It is evident that 
Japanese in the United States have a 
slightly lower blood pressure’ than 
Americans, but a_ distinctly higher 
pressure than among Japanese’ in 
Japan. The Japanese in this country 
have practically the same blood pres- 
sure as Armenians and French-Can- 
adians resident here. Race cannot be 
the sole factor. 

In order to obtain more light on the 
subject an investigation has been made 


ot Chinese living in China and also 
of Chinese resident in the United 
States. Those living in the United 


States were insured by the New York 


Life, while those resident in China 
were policyholders of the Shanghai 
Life Insurance Co. There was, we 


find, the same conditions as among the 
Japanese namely, a distinctly higher 
blood pressure among the Chinese in 
the United States than among the 
Chinese in China. Chinese in the 
United States have a slightly lower 
blood pressure than the Japanese in 
the United States, but in their native 
country they have 3 mm. lower than 
the Japanese. Might this not be due 
to the larger consumption of fish and 
meat among the Japanese than among 
the Chinese? 


WESTFALL ON TRAINING 
(Continued from page 9) 

“We are probably justified in draw- 
ing this conclusion,’ said Mr. Westfall, 
“but, at the same time, if causes of fail- 
ures among Managers were analyzed 
as we analyze causes of failures among 
salesmen, I believe that we should find 
the home office in some measure to 
blame. The home office, as a matter 
of fact, bears much the same relation 
to the manager that the manager bears 
toward the agency force, and, there- 
fore, on the home office rest certain 
definite obligations.” 

In the first place; it is even more im- 
portant that the home office should 
select the right type of manager than 
that the manager should select the 
mght type of salesman. 

We hear the remark made that “the 
salesman is the company in his com- 
munity.” If the responsibility of sel- 
ecting salesmen fitted to represent the 
company is an important function of 
the manager, how vastly more impor- 
tant it is for the home office to select 
aS Managers men whose ideas and 
ideals are those which would fit them 
to build up the right sort, of agency 
force. 

In the average case, the reputation 
of the company and of the agency in a 
given community is the reputation of 


the agency manager. Therefore, in 
selecting that agency manager, the 
home office cannot exercise too great 


care in making sure that his personal 
finances are on a sound basis and that 
he is of a type that will hold the res- 
pect of the community. 

Changed Point of View 

Our point of view on the qualifica- 
tions necessary for agency manage- 
ment has undergone a change during 
recent years. When the life insurance 
business was younger, the prevailing 
idea was that the manager must be a 
super-salesman, and, therefore, he was 
given a certain territory in which he 
might develop his personal ability to 
sell. 

A clearer understanding of the func- 
tions of management, however, has 
shown us that the manager who is 
building and operating an effective 
field organization can have relatively 
little time for personal soliciting. And 
in so far as his personal soliciting de- 
prives his men of needed supervision, 
he is doing them and the business an 
injustice. 


ie 
We have come to realize, too, that , 
man having made a record for himsge; 


as a topnotch salesman does not meay| 
that he will make a first-class manag. | 


er any more than the record of goa\ 
made by a star football player means 
that he will make a successful Coach 
The manager’s functions are quite dit 
ferent from those of the salesman, A 
successful record on the part of the 
manager does, of course, give him pres. 
tige with his men, which is valuabj. 
in building an agency. It enables hin 
to give the specific help to his me) 
which, if he were not a SuCCessfy| 
salesman, would be impossible. Spee 
ial skill in the training and handling 
of men, however, may make up for , 
lesser degree of ability in salesman 
ship. 

Not only should the home office ge 
ect a manager on his ability to handle 
men, said Mr. Westfall, but the home 
office should make sure that his know. 
edge of the various types of life ingy. 
ance, of the various policy forms, and 
of the needs that they serve ig ade. 
quate for the work of training agents 

In some cases, part of the respon. 
sibility of training is taken over by the 
home office. More and more, however, 
are we coming to consider training as 
the particular function of the manager, 
and, in my opinion, on him rests the 
sole responsibility for making sure that 
his men are properly trained for selj 
ing. 

Equally definite, nevertheless, is the 
responsibility resting on the home of. 
fice to provide adequate equipment in 
the form of training material. 


RHODES ON CO-OPERATION 
(Continued from page 5) 
and above the necessary cost of super. 
vision is wrong in principle because 
it imposes 
burden. 


an inequality of the tax 
The insured man is _ taxed 
while his neighbor with the same abil. 
ity to pay, but who is uninsured, es 
capes. If the millions now collected 
by taxation from life insurance compa- 
nies, over and above the cost of super. 
vision, were collected as they should 
be from the general public, the cost of 
life insurance would be very material: 
ly reduced. Notwithstanding — their 
convictions regarding the injustice of 
life insurance taxation the companies 
do not try to evade any lawful tax. 

During the current calendar year 
some 2,700 bills affecting life insurance 
have been introduced in the various 
legislatures which have been in ses- 
sion. Such bills must all be examined 
in order to determine whether their 
passage should be advocated or op- 
posed, and the necessary steps taken 
accordingly. The companies which are 
members of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents are only too glad to 
leave this matter in the hands of the 
association, and I am very glad to be 
in a position to bear testimony to the 
thoroughness and efficiency of the as- 
sociation’s work. The association has 
so conducted its work in this respect 
that it has acquired the confidence of 
legislative bodies generally who are de- 
sirous of having expert advice regard- 
ing the effect of any proposed legisla- 
tion. The association’s work has beet 
accomplished at an exceedingly low 
cost and not a dollar has been spent 
improperly. Its efforts are confined to 
the presentation of sound arguments 
and these have generally proved effec- 
tive. 





DEATH OF HELEN CARTWRIGHT 

The sympathy of the entire insut 
ance fraternity went out to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cartwright, of Evanston, IIL, this 
week upon receipt of the news that 
their daughter, Helen Louise, fifteen 
years old and a junior in the Evans 
ton High School, had died. She had 
been ill with typhoid meningitis. Mr. 
Cartwright is managing editor of the 
“National Underwriter.” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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The necessity for provid- 


Why Tax ing a fund to pay taxes 
Insurance due on estates is one 
ls Needed that cannot be _ too 

strongly emphasized. 


this oversight may disrupt the plans 
of one Who has carefully arranged oth- 
er details for provision for family and 
pequests. This fact 1s daily brought 
to the attention of the Internal Reve 
nue Bureau and Major John F. Jones, 
collector for a southern district re- 
cently said in discussing this matter: 
Comparatively few men realize that 
when they die the Federal Estate Tax 
constitutes a lien against their estate. 
Under the law the executor is charged 
with certain responsibilities in the set- 
tlement of the estate, which responsi- 
bilities must be met, and the tax im- 
posed paid in cash. It, therefore, be- 
comes the duty of the creator of an 
estate to provide during hig lifetime 
for the payment of his tax, and with- 
out such provision it is entirely possi 
ble for an estate to become impaired 
due to sacrifice sales made by the ex 
ecutors to provide cash funds to care 
for this obligation. 

While certain far-sighted business 
men are arranging for the payment 
of their estate tax by securing life in- 
surance protection, I find a great many 
do not fully appreciate the need for 
such action on their part. Just this 
past week our office handled two cases 
which fully demonstrated the value of 
an asset such as life insurance. The 
first was the estate of a prominent 
business man who owned property ag- 
gregating $740,000, the bulk of which 
consisted of real estate, and stock in a 
single corporation. The tax was ap- 
proximately $26,000 and the estate had 
less than $5,000 in cash to meet the 
obligation. The second estate had a 
gross value of approximately $1,200,- 
(00 on which the tax was around $50, 
(00. This estate had cash amounting 
to $4,800 only. Neither estate was able 
to pay the tax on the due date, 

* * * 


A successful agent of 
the State Mutual Life 
tells in that compa- 
ny’s paper “Field Ser- 
vice,” of his working 
methods in which he says: 

I have been surprised that practic 
ally 50% of my prospects and consid- 
erably more than half of my business 
is written on people whose names have 
heen given me by my_ policyholders; 
and as I have gone along, I have more 
and more endeavored to keep in close, 
personal touch with them. 

In the first place I am always very 
careful. not to write a man for the 
wrong kind of a policy. I try to find 
out What he needs and convince him 
of his need before I place insurance. 
Insurance for friendship’s sake I will 
hot take, but insist upon a study of 
needs before the policy is written. 
Time after time such action has re- 
sulted in a new list of prospects from 
policyholders who have realized what 
life insurance really is. 

Small policyholders I have found, 
are Just as valuable to me in the long 
Tin as large ones because the small 
flows grow, and I have already 
Placed from two to three policies with 
men who first insured for as low as 
$1,000, 
It takes a considerable amount of 
my spare time and constant alertness 
Fh in touch with changes in the 
"Sg of my policyholders. If 
y snl a marriage, birth, a home pur- 
Geeses or any other change, I try to 
we . some suggestion which will 

alue with regard to the old in- 


A Successful 
Agent Tells 
Experience 


surance and I prepare data regarding 
the need of additional protection. 

I make a practice of acting quickly 
on these cases and I have found that 
policyholders appreciate the service 
and that other insurance agents seldom 
get an opportunity to present their 
case. [I do not know of more than one 
or two of my policyholders who have 
purchased additional insurance except 
through me. 

I believe that one of the most val- 
uable lessons in life insurance sales- 
manship has been learned when a man 
recognizes the fact that his policyhold- 


ers are his best source of new busi- 
ness. 
* * «@ 
The ideal coverage for 
Guaranteed this would be an en- 
Educational dowment policy on the 
Protection father, maturing when 
the child reaches the 


age of seventeen or eighteen, says the 
Maryland Assurance. This would nec- 
essarily mean a short endowment of 
fifteen years or less, and would guaran- 
tee the education of a child by provid- 
ing a specific sum of money at a defin- 
ite date in case the policyholder lived, 
while should the policyholder die pre 
maturely, the policy could be made pay- 
able either immediately or could be held 
in trust by the corporation and could 
be made payable to the child when he 
or she had attained the proper age. 
Such a contract, for this particular pur- 
pose, should be made payable in instal- 
ments to cover the period during which 
the child will attend college, which is 
ordinarily four years—these  install- 
ments may be made payable annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly. 
The number of returns from our circu- 
larizing on which prospects have re- 
quested information regarding this par- 
ticular form of insurance, guaranteeing 
an education for the children, indicates 
a wide interest in insurance for this 
purpose. In considering a plan of this 
character, it should always be empha- 
sized that, regardless of how the policy- 
holder’s estate may be involved, or 
what litigation may take place over his 
will, the insurance can be made pay- 
able to the trustees or to the guardian 
of the child for this specific purpose, 
without any cost of administration, any 
inheritance tax, or other expenses what- 
soever. 
* a * 


Any time of year is fit- 
ting to write group life 
insurance, but it is par- 
ticularly appropriate 
for employers ‘to pre- 
sent this proposition to employes at. 
Christmas time. The’ Missouri State 
Life commenting on this says: 

There are the hundreds of employ- 
ers with a kindly thought for their 
people trying to find an idea for some- 
thing that will bring a smile of grati- 
tude from their workers. And what a 
job it is finding the right gift. There’s 
cash, of course; but somehow that 
lacks the personal flavor, and at best 
is soon gone. Too few gilts are last- 
ing, or express the Christmas spirit 
and bring real good to the recipients. 


Christmas 
Group Life 
Opportunity 


But Group Insurance fits perfectly. 
The personal touch—-Group Insurance 
fairly radiates the employers eager 


ness to lelp his people along in the: 
right direction. And don’t forget, 
Group is for the family at home. It is 
a-gift that pleases and benefits not 
alone the employee, but even more his 


dependents. A gift of Group Insurance | 


leaves the employer with the assur- 
ance that he has really contributed to 
the permanent welfare of his employ- 
ees. He can rightfully feel that he 


has brought happiness into the homes 
of his workers by protecting their fam- 
ilies against want, 

As to the cost and the returns, there 
is another story. Although Group In- 
surance costs but a few cents a day for 
each employee, perhaps less than any 
other worth-while gift, that is not the 
main consideration prompting the em- 
ployer to put it on his Christmas list. 
Of course, any employer who has stud- 
ied the experiences of others with 
group insurance knows that his invest- 
ment will bring returns in terms of 
better service, greater loyalty and more 
sincere effort. 

The holiday season is an ideal time 
for the presenting of Group Certificates 
to employees; but now is the time for 
you to plant the idea among your pros- 
pects. You have the most desirable 
Christmas gift to offer in solution to 
the employer’s Christmas problem. 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK CITY 
149 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 








For This Q 
BIG JOB AT DENVER 


It is a real man’s size job—the general 
agency for one of the most prosperous 
old line life insurance companies in the 
West, whose insurance in force exceeds 
$125,000,000 and whose ratio of assets 
to liabilities is greater than that of any 
other large company in the same field. 


To make the most of this opportunity 
you must be a man of large personal 
production, but capable of developing 
a hard-hitting sales organization. You 
must have accumulated at least $25,000 
in assets and able to earn from $12,000 
to $25,000 per year. 


As our general agent, contracting di- 
rect with the home office, you will re- 
ceive a liberal first year commission, a 
renewal commission, a collection fee, 
and office allowance and a_business- 
development allowance. 


You will receive unlimited support in 
the form of a thoroughly organized 
prospect-finding program, experts to 
help close business and a line of very 
liberal policies. 


If you are as big 
opportunity, write 
dress “DENVER,” 


Note: We also have an unusually at- 
tractive, special. contract for good 
salesmen whose experience is limited. 


aman as this big 
to us in full. Ad- 
c/o this paper. 











MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 


years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
Issues all modern forms of Life gna including Industrial, Ordinary 
roup 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 
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LARDERERCD  ccccccccccccces 
Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force 







Payments to Policyholders...............+.- 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
| RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal formg of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.08, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.59 te $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 3i, 1922. 


.  2,531,155.98 
Tetal Payments to Policyholders since Orgamization................--sesseeee $30,051,260.92 
JOEN G. WALKER, President 
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Community Property 
Laws Affect Proceeds 


IMPORTANT 





RECENT DECISION 


Wife Awarded Half of Insurance AIl- 
though Not a Beneficiary; W. H. 
Davis Discusses Its Effects 





A recent before the California 
courts involving the disposition of life 
insurance proceeds under the commun 
ity property laws of that state, was 
the subject of analysis and discussion 
by William H. Davis, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, before the Association § of 
Life ‘Insurance Counsel at the ‘Bar 
Association rooms this week. The case 


case 


was that of New York Life vs. the 
Bank of Italy, the latter being execu- 
tor, and the wife of the deceased as 


sured was awarded one-half of the pro 
ceeds of the insurance involved in the 
action, although she was not the bene- 
ficiary, a brother of the assured, th: 
beneficiary, receiving the other half. 

In discussing this case, Mr. Davis 
said that this decision brought “acute 
ly” to the attention of the insurance 
companies the unique character of the 
California community property laws. 

Factors In the Case 

Charles J. Newman, obtained a_pol- 
icy of insurance in the New York Life 
dated July 11, 1905, the proceeds be 
ing payable te his estate, the usual 
provision being set forth in the policy 
to the effect that the beneficiary 
named might be changed upon appli- 
cation to the company. Two years 
thereafter, his sister was substituted 
as beneficiary. Eight years later, an- 
other beneficiary was substituted. This 
beneficiary dying in 1920, the insured 
designated his brother, Layo Newman, 
as beneficiary, the insured dying short- 
ly thereafter. Under the policy loan 
provision, the insured had borrowed 
the sum of $7,300. On the date the 
policy was issued, the insured and the 
defendant, Ella Newman, were husband 
and wife At that time the insured 
was not in possession of any separate 
property. The total amount of prem- 
iums paid, $8,440.80, was paid entirely 


from community funds. 

The wife never gave her consent to 
the designation of Layo Newman as 
beneficiary, or to the designation 
of the other beneficiaries preceding 
him In fact, she knew nothing 


of the existence of the policy until af 
ter her husband's death, and Layo 
Newman paid no consideration for his 
substitution as such beneficiary. Upon 
the death of insured, there was due 








Nearly 1% Million Policies Now In Force | 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years Is Invited: 


Jan. 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1918 Jan. 1, 1923 


BOBONG ones sine ss00cccccveceessssoesesessseses $6,695,921 $14,008,422 $34,017,031 
Policies im FOrce.........cececescecscoecccces 432,711 759, 4: 
Insurance in FOrce..........seesseeeeeeeeees $61,484,358 $115,099,897 $296,880,278 


Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, | 























company to such beneficiaries in the 
absence of a declaration by the wife 
declaring as to her half thereof the 
gift void, or in the absence of a claim 
by her to half of said proceeds, free 
the company in my opinion, from any 
legal liability as far as the wife is 
concerned. 

3—Payments to such beneficiaries 
hereafter upon policy contracts in ex- 
istence upon the date Sec. 2769 Civil 
Code of California became effective, in 
the absence of a declaration by the 
wife, declaring said gift void as to her 
half of said proceeds, or in the absence 
of a claim by her to half of said pro- 
ceeds, in my opinion, free the company 
from any legal liability as far as the 
wife is concerned, but if such declara- 
tion is given, or claim is made, a re- 
sort to interpleader is necessary. 

4—Payments upon all policy con- 
tracts entered into after Section 2769 
of the Civil Code of California became 
effective may be legally made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of said 
section, but until the courts have con- 
strued the effect of this section, if 
such declaration is given or claim 
made, aS a matter of policy or prac- 
tice, interpleader may be considered 
safer and more expedient. 


from the company in excess of the pol- 
icy loan, the sum of $2,912. The bank 
of Italy was executor of insured’s es- 
tate. Conflicting claims were made 
upon the insurance company for the 
funds due, and it instituted an action 
in interpleader, deposited the balance 
due, less expenses, into court, the com- 
pany was dismissed as a party, and 
the action was tried upon issues joined 
between the widow and the brother of 
the deceased. It was claimed by the 
widow that the designation of the 
brother as beneficiary operated as a 
gift of the policy and its proceeds, and, 
being without consideration or without 
her written consent, violated the pro- 
visions of Section 172 of the Civil 
Code. 
Awarded One Half Proceeds 
The court below held that as to one- 
half the proceeds of the policy, this 
contention was sound, and judgment 
was entered in her favor for one-half 
of such proceeds, and the brother, the 
appellant, was awarded the other half. 
The latter argued that his designation 
as beneficiary was not a gift within 
the meaning of said Section, that the 
proceeds of the insurance policy not 
being payable until the death of the 
insured they never became community 
assets; further, that if the poneemgge Sides of Mew Bestion 
was a gift of community funds, the i : ; 
gift was limited strictly to the amount 4 Beetion 1401 and Section 1402, C. 
of premiums paid for which the com- C., as recently enacted providing for 
mnity had not been reimbursed before the testamentary disposition by the 
the policy became payable. wife of one-half the community prop- 
Conclusions from Case erty were passed and approved prior 
Mr. Davis made the following de- to the date of approval of Section 2769 
ductions from the study of this and of the Civil Code and therefore, the 
other cases, assuming that the premi-  /atter is controlling as far as the pay- 
ums are paid from community funds: Ment of policy proceeds are concerned 
1—The wife’s interest in the pro- 02 policies issued after the latter be- 
ceeds of policies on the life of her hus- Came effective, irrespective of — 
band payable to others than herself, is “on whether or not said Sections 401 
an interest which she must affirmative- nd 1402 have changed the status of 
ly assert, the gift to the beneficiaries the wife’s interest in community prop- 


a 
under matured endowments may jy, 
paid and policy loans may be made to 
the insured husband without the ¢op. 
sent of the wife as the consideratigy 
therefor referred to in Section 172 ¢ 
C. makes the wife’s consent unneces. 
sary. 

7—In the event the insured is the 
wife, the husband is the owner of and 
has control of the policy. His op. 
sent to the exercise of any policy pr 
vilege should be obtained. If he hag 
not consented to the assignment oj 
the policy it should be obtained if the 
wifes assignee should request a cash 
surrender or policy loan; likewise, he 
should join in any receipt given for a¢ 
cident and sickness indemnity pay. 
ments and payments under the _ per. 
manent disability clause. He _ should 
also consent to payments to beneficiary. 
ies or assignees of policies issued phe. 
fore Section 2769 C. C. became effe:. 
tive. 

A written waiver by the husband of 
any interest in the policy, if such 
could be obtained, would be desirable 
The signature of the husband to prem. 
ium loan notes does not seem neces. 
sary. 

8—In determining under the Federal 
Ustate Tax Act the gross estate of 
the decedent, one-half of the proceeds 
of all life insurance is payable to the 
wife and after deducting $40,000 from 
the other one-half, such portion of jp. 
surance proceeds becomes a_ part of 
the gross estate. 

9—Restraining orders in divorce ¢as- 
es directed to the company, enjoining 
it from granting policy loans, cash sur 
render values, or permitting changes 
of beneficiary, should be strictly com. 
plied with, and in event of divorce a 
certified copy of the decree directing 
disposition of the community property 
should be obtained. If property inter. 
ests have been settled by collateral 
agreement, waiver of the party relin- 
quishing interest in community prop- 
erty should be filed with the company. 

10—Section 2769 C. C. does not af- 
fect the operation of the community 
property laws, except in so far as it 
provides for payment of policy pro- 
ceeds on the death of insured. 

11—Innumerable questions arising 
from the complications caused by these 
laws upon which general rules are not 
advisable need not be touched upon 
and must be solved by the respective 
companies according to their manner 
of conducting the business with the 
practical feature before them. From 
the latter standpoint I believe less 











: : ; , ill arise ‘ is generally 
designated being not void, but merely  ®rty. ; : trouble will arise than is generally 
voidable 6—Where policy contracts permit, feared. 

2 Payments already made by the ¢ash surrenders and amounts due are After discussing the origin and de 
———- —— — 








that end. 


ambitious service. 








“Nothing humbler than ambition 
when it is about to climb.” 


Benjamin Franklin, the greatest American 
authority on ambition, made that observation; 
and with equal truth he might have added that 
nothing is more aggressive in gaining its end, 
nor more conservative in its choice of means to 


The Franklin has a splendid tradition for 
“Aggressive Conservatism.” Organized to render 
practicable the highest ideals of life insurance, 
it has maintained among its underwriters, as the 
first essential, the highest ideals of service— 


That other wonderful idea worded, “He profits 
most who serves best,” has been practiced by this 
company since 1884 Mur men know it is true. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, lUllinois 





Complete 


service. 











THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


life 
protection of a high charac- 
ter based on seventy-seven 
years of successful public 


Hartford—Organized 1846—Connecticut 


insurance 
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yelopment of the community property 
principle, Mr. Davis came to the con- 
clusion from various decisions that in 
California the interest of the wife in 
community property ripens instantly 
upon the death of the husband, that un- 
ti] his death the wife has no existing 
property right therein; that “she may 
enforce the limitations established by 
statute on the husband’s control there- 
of, but this gives her no present in- 
terest in the property, or, no right or 
title of any kind in any specific prop- 
erty.” 
Present Status 

To help correct the situation, the fol- 


lowing amendment to the California 
Civil Code was adopted by the legis- 
Jature: : 

“The proceeds of every policy of 


insurance due on the death of insured 
shall by the insurer be paid either to 
the beneficiary designated therein, or, 
ino beneficiary is designated therein, 
to the estate of insured; or, if the pol- 
icy has been assigned, to the assignee 
thereof ; and such payment shall sat- 
isfy all obligations of the insurer with 
respect to said policy.” 

“It is my view,” said Mr. Davis, “that 
companies may now legally pay the 
proceeds of insurance policies in ac- 
cordance with this new section in the 
absence of a declaration by the wife 
that a gift of her one-half thereof is 
void, and in the absence of a claim by 
her to one-half thereof, regardless of 
the decision in the case of New York 
Life Insurance Company vs. Bank of 
Italy, supra, wherever any contract is 
outstanding after the date this Act 
was effective and that as to those cas- 
es the Act is neither retroactive nor 
does it impair the obligation of the 
contract. The wife is not a party to 
the contract. The law gives her no 
right to the proceeds other than the 
right to declare a gift void, in which 
case if she does so declare it before 
payment the company will interplead, 
if she does not declare it before pay- 
ment no right exists in her favor as 
against the company. The rights of a 
wife are not abridged in so far as the 
law is concerned which gives her a 
remedy against the payee of the pro- 
ceeds. Until this point has been pass- 
ed upon by our courts some companies 
may feel it safer to require the wife 
to join in the receipt for policy pro- 
ceeds.” 





CASTLE GRAHAM’S NEW POST 





Goes With London Life of Canada As 
Director of Field Service; A 
Publicity Expert 
J. H. Castle Graham, who resigned 
recently as general secretary of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada and managing editor of the “Life 
Underwriters News,” has been made 
director of field service for the London 
Life of Canada. Mr. Castle Graham is 
one of the best known among Canad- 

ian life underwriters. 

Following his graduation from Mc- 
Master University in 1915, Mr. Graham 
Was made corresponding secretary of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada and the following year became 


seneral secretary and editor of the 
Life Underwriters News. Since the 
Canadian life insurance companies 


adopted, in 1921, their program of in- 
stitutional advertising, Mr. Graham has 
been intimately associated with the 
planning and working out of the de- 
tails, A frequent contributor to finan- 
Clal and insurance papers, Mr. Graham 
is looked upon as an authority in his 
varticular field. 





“CREDIT” MEETING DEC. 13 
The December meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
Will be held at the Hotel Astor, Decem- 
13. _The subject of this “Common- 
nterest” meeting will be “Life Insur- 
ance as Applied to Credits.’ Members 


ae asked to bring a banker or credit 
Man as a guest. 





Paul C. Boyd to Handle 
Eastern Agency Field 


TRAINING MEN IN AGENCIES 





Graduate of Columbia; Has Been With 
Aetna Life and With W. H. 
Markham & Co. 





Paul C. Boyd, who has been appoint- 
ed assistant agency supervisor of the 
United States Life, will work princi- 
pally in the eastern field, agency in- 


PAUL C. BOYD 


terests in other sections of the coun- 
try in which the company is operating 
being under the direction of E. W. 
Christy, supervisor of agencies, whose 
headquarters are in Cleveland, O. 

A graduate of Columbia in 1920, 
where he had an A. M. in economics, 


Mr. Boyd entered the employ of the 
Aetna Life as a special agent featur- 
ing group insurance contracts. Re- 


cently he has been manager of the life 
and accident department of W. H. 
Markham & Co., one of the largest 
agencies in St. Louis. 

Mr. Boyd’s previous experience in 
agency work makes him especially 
well fitted for his new position, and 
points to a successful career in his 
association with the United States 
Life, since the increasing activity and 
liberalized policy contract of this old 
company offer excellent opportunities 
for aggressive agency campaigns. 

DUNNE DENIES RUMOR 

James E. Dunne, in a talk with The 
Eastern Underwriter this week. denies 
that he was the “young man” referred 
to in an article in The Chicago “Trib- 
une, (following the resignation of 
Commissioner Houston of Illinois,) as 
having called at the offices of the Cath- 
olic Order of Foresters with a list of 
farm mortgages which he offered to ex- 
change for Canadian securities which 
he said he could guarantee acceptance 
of by the T[llinois Insurance Depart- 
ment. He says he never tried to sell 
securities to the Catholic Order of For- 
esters and that the “young man” men- 
tioned by the Chicago “Tribune’ was 
not he. 





MADE MANAGER AT ALBANY 
The 


F. W. Devereux, who has gone 
mercantile business. 
been selling life insurance for 
eight years with marked success. | 





W. J. GRAHAM TALKS 
William J. Graham, second 


“Life Insurance 
al Inheritance Taxes” 
on Tuesday night. 


ruardian Life of New York has 
appointed as its manager at Albany, 
y. Y., E. C. Davis, Jr., as successor to 
into 
Mr. Davis has 
about 


vice- 
president of the Equitable, talked on 
For State and Feder- 
in Providence 


a 
fi 
THIS YEAR 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 





This Company, the First Mutual, is 
Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 


1843 — Eightieth Business Year 1923 























Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1922........ -$11,151,543.82 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1922. . 90,759,578.00 


_ The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 





Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





na 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 














Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 

In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 
$30,046,105. 

Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 








For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York City 
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F. H. ECKER’S ADDRESS 

(Continued from page 8) 
in magnitude and importance 
industries and communities served. 
Over $5,000,000,000 is now invested in 
this industry and more than $750,000,- 
000 of new capital investment is re- 
quired each year to meet the constant- 
ly growing demand for service. A 
generally sound policy in the matter of 
financing and in providing reserves 
against depreciation and obsolescence 
now characterizes the management of 
these enterprises. There are many 
that have been in successful operation 
for a period sufficient to establish their 
permanence and their securities are 
coming into the seasoned class avail- 
able for the investment of life insur- 
ance funds. 


of the 


Distribution By Classes 

Distribution of new investments by 
classes in the various sections of the 
country in 1922 followed the trend es- 
tablished in the recent past. Thus the 
$147,646,000 of increase in outstanding 
farm mortgage loans was divided in 
the order of amount: In the North- 
’ western states, $61,800,000, an increase 
of 10%; in the Southwestern, $38,200,- 
000, an increase of 11%; in the Cen- 
tral Northern, $26,900,000, an increase 
of 15%; in the Gulf and Mississippi 
Valley, $8,600,000, an increase of 12%; 


in the Pacific, $7,100,000, an increase 
of 23%; and in the South Atlantic, 
$4,700,000, an increase of 8%. Only 


about $35,000 each was added to farm 
investments in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, where the total 
investments in farm mortgages are 
negligible in amount. 

Of increases in mortgage loans on 
other than farm property—that is, 
chiefly, city mortgages—the Middle At- 
lantic States received the _ largest 
amount but smmmmnvendl the lowest 








DUFFIELD ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 4) 
gested—that we spend more for educa- 
tion; that we offer a larger return to 
industry; that with us poverty and un- 
employment are less. All these are un- 
doubtedly elenients, but back of them 
all stands a controlling cause; namely, 
that the American government was 
founded upon the proposition that the 
purpose of government is the protection 
of the individual in the enjoyment of 
his rights. It does not exist for the 
purpose of making men successful but 
to encourage men to make themselves 
successful by guaranteeing to them the 
fruits of their labor. This has resulted 
in spurring individeal Initiative, in fos- 
tering individual ambition, and compell- 
ing individual achievement. As the in- 
dividual has developed, the Nation has 
grown, because the individual, recogniz- 
ing that upon his own efforts depends 
his future, has acquired habits of in- 
dustry, thrift and foresight which have 
turned him toward making provision for 
those naturally dependent upon him. In 
other words, the American form of con- 
stitutional government has been the 
cause of individual success which in the 
aggregate has made for national great- 

ness.” 


Late News 


The Mutual Life announces substan- 
tially increased dividends. 

The next annual meeting of the in- 
surance commissioners will be in Seat- 
tle, July 28. 

A hearing on the United of Concord 
controversy is being held by commis- 
sioners at the Astor today. 

The Executive Committee of the Am- 
erican Life Convention decided this 
week to have the Annual Convention 
in New Orleans, week of October 13. 

The Maritime Life is being organized 
at. Halifax, N. S, J. T. Wilson will be 
president, 


ratio—the $41,600,000 of new loans be- 
ing but 6% of the total outstanding at 
the close of the previous year. The 
next largest amount was in the Central 
Northern, $36,800,000, an increase of 
22%; the South Atlantic followed with 
$21,200,000, an increase of 23%; the 
Northwestern States next with $18,- 
800,000, an increase of 24%; followed 
by the Southwestern with $13,000,000, 
an increase of 18%; the Pacific greup 
of states with $10,000,000, an increase 
of 15%; the Gulf and Mississippi Val- 
ley with $8,800,000, an increase of 20%, 
and New England with $5,000,000, an 
increase of 18%. 

The territorial distribution of the in- 
crease in investments in miscellaneous 
securities, comprising chiefly public 
utility and industrial bonds, seems to 
have special significance. Although 
the total increase of $64,694,000 in 1922 
is relatively small, the ratios of in- 
crease over the amount of the previous 
year’s investments in some of the sec- 
tions are high. Thus, $5,188,000 of new 
investments in securities of this class 
increased the total for the South At- 
lantic States by 95%; also $8,872,000 of 
new investments made the increase for 
the Pacific States 60%; and $19,872,- 
000 in the Central Northern’ States 
amounted to 49%, while $9,583,000 in- 
crease in the Middle Atlantic States 
shows the lowest ratio, 844%. 


GROUP STRIKE DECISION 
(Continued from page 3) 


to that. It is idle to contend that ‘ac- 
tive empioyment’ under this group_pol- 
icy cannot be terminated as well by 
the voluntary quitting of the employee 
as by his being discharged. I am well 
satisfied that the deceased quit work 
July 1 and remained continuously away 
from work because this strike was 
called and fov no other reason; that all 
hs conduct after July 1 indicates that; 
that he thus terminated his active em- 
ployment; and that the correspondence 
among the railway company, the bene- 
fit association, the defendant and the 
plaintiff—as indicated by the exhibits 
-manifests merely a disposition on 
the part of the defendant to deal fair- 
ly in general in handling an unusual 
and difficult situation, and does not es- 
tablish any waiver of rights by the 
defendant nor any admission that de- 
ceased remained in the employment of 
the International Railway Company af 
ter July 1.” 





MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

Harry R. Ricker, who has been con- 
nected in various capacities with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life for nearly 
twenty-five years, has been appointed 
an assistant secretary of the company. 


we 
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A PROGRESSIVE 
NEW YORK STATE 
LIFE INSURANCE (CO, 


Offers an attractive manager’, 

contract for PITTSBURGH 

AND SOUTHWESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Agents receive co-operation at all times, 
they are assisted with prospect service 
plans, $100,000 and $200,000 Clubs, at. 
tractive literature, up to date policy 
contracts and quick action on applica. 
tions. 

A Home Office official will be glad to 
talk with you and all negotiations wil] 
be strictly confidential. 


Address 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 


i 


“Agency Department” 














The Most Important Trusteeship 
in the World 


HEN the will of the late President Harding was admitted to probate the executors 
named were required to give bond in the sum of $750,000. 
friends of the deceased President and undoubtedly men of character and substance. 

Why then this heavy bond? Because the law treats estates as peculiarly sacred and hedges 
their administration about with many safeguards. 





These men were personal 














The head of the family is the trustee to whom, in 
the order of nature, is committed its prosperity and 


happiness. 


immediately be destroyed. 


Bonds for executors and rigid laws for their 
guidance are designed to protect the family. 


The family is the oldest institution in the world. 
It was the first form of government. It is the unit 
of civilization. The love of husband and wife, the 
love of parents and children, the love of brothers and 
sisters, all have their roots in the family life. 


The head of the family therefore holds the most 
important trusteeship in the world. 


How can that trustee guarantee that he will faith- 
fully discharge his obligation? His personal bond, 
the bond that every man gives to his wife and de- 
pendents, goes far, but not far enough, because, 
however noble his intentions and however deep his 
affections, death may intervene at any moment, and 
the capital of that family, his productive power, will 


sible company. 


plete. 


He needs a Bond. 


“A voucher stronger than ever law could make,” 
stronger than his personal fidelity can furnish. 


There are such bonds—easily obtainable. The law 
doesn’t compel him to buy one. Perhaps the law 
should. Perhaps the law will some day. 


If he is reasonably sound in mind and body 
he can purchase a life insurance policy in a respon- 


Then he is bonded. Then his guarantee is com- 
That is one of the processes by which 
President Harding created his estate. 


A life insurance policy in the New York Life not 
only creates an estate but provides, if the buyer so 
desires, for its administration. The New York Life 
under its charter has power “to make and execute 
trusts,” and it will retain the proceeds of its poli- 
cies under a trust agreement and distribute them as 
directed by the insured. 














Any agent of the New York Life will tell you how you can guarantee your trusteeship, 
how you can create an estate and how you can have it administered without personal 
or surety bonds and without cost to your family. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Thought He Could Not 
Sell, But Leads Drive 


sHEDD FINDS HE CAN PRODUCE 








Johnston & Collins Campaign Un- 
earths Talent; Edna Nicoll Going 
at $500,000 Yearly Pace 





Hearing that the Johnston & Collins 
(Co. general agency of the Travelers in 
New York, was sympathetic with Yale 
men, W. G. T. Shedd, who left the Yale 


yard to join the army and who later 
found himself in New York wanting a 
job, applied to George W. Johnston for 
one, “but,” he added, “I don’t want to 
sell life insurance. I can’t.” He was 
placed inside. That was five years 
ago. He eventually became a_ vice- 
president of the agency and manager 
of its liability department. 

On Monday night of this week Mr. 
Shedd sat back with a broad grin and 
heard the scholarly Mr. Johnston, head 
of the agency, tell the results of a con- 
test Which the agency had run during 
November between those who have 
their desks in the Johnston & Collins 
offices and the agents and brokers who 
deal with it but have headquarters 
outside of the office. 

Mr. Johnston was captain of the out- 
side team which had fifty-two repre- 
sentatives and Leslie Beardslee, vice- 
president and executive of the agency, 
was captain of the inside team which 
won, the two of them aggregating about 
$3,000,000 in written business. Figures 
show that Shedd was the leader with 
$355,000 of business in twenty-four 
working days and seventeen applica- 
tions. 

Miss Nicoll’s Success 

Edna Nicoll was second. 
years ago the insurance newspapers 
were full of stories about Miss Nicoll, 
the girl who had lowered herself from 
a school window in Paris at the age 
of sixteen, who had enlisted in the 
French army, who served fifty-seven 
months and won numerous decorations. 
She came here to make a living as an 
insurance agent and had the advantage 
of a social register acquaintance that 
any agent would envy. But it takes 
more than a social entree to write life 
insurance and for a long time she was 
a failure. Then she got the hang of 
the game and is now going at the rate 
of $500,000 of life insurance production, 
in addition to writing other lines. 

The third leader was Paul W. Ar- 
nold, who has been with the agency for 
twelve years but who has specialized 
on surety. When the necessity arose, 
he demonstrated that he could write 
life insurance. 

When Mr. Johnston read the fourth 
name on the list he tried to look un- 
concerned as he was speaking of S. P. 
Johnston, his son, also recently out of 
Yale. S. P. Johnston, who is a vice- 
president of the agency, wrote the most 
number of applications, twenty-seven. 

One of the most gratifying features 
of the campaign was that very little 
business was rejected. In fact, the 
percentage of acceptances was so high 
that Vice-President James L. Howard, 
of the Travelers, wrote a long letter of 
congratulation. 


Several 


Bloxham Makes Hit 
Having announced the results, Mr. 
Johnston turned the meeting over to 
us May, president of the Johnston 


AETNA INCREASES LIMITS 





Will Accept Double Indemnity Up To 
$50,000; Minimum First Premium 
Now $5 Instead of $10 





d The Aetna Life hereafter will accept 
“ouble indemnity up to $50,000 limits 
instead of $25,000 on one life. Policies 
Will also be written by the Aetna with 
& minimum first premium of $5 instead 
of $10 as heretofore, 


& Collins Club, who introduced Daniel 
J. Bloxham, of the Home Office Train- 
ing School, who gave a splendid talk 
on attitude of mind, relation of insur- 
ance to the body politic, and cultiva- 
tion of spare time. He said that the 
men who have done most are the men 
who have most to do. “If you want to 
get something well done, get a busy 
man to do it.” 

He was followed by Vice-President 
George L. Wiley, at one time president 
of the old Insurance Company of the 
State of Illinois. 

Quite a number of women agents 
were present including Miss Elizabeth 
Atterbury and Miss Laura Carr, Smith 
College girls who work as a team and 
who have written many business men 


and others; Ethel Jordan and Elsie 
Wittkower. 
“POP” HOLMES MEMORIAL 


Travelers General Agents at Grave in 
Ridgefield, Conn; Tribute to Late 
Popular Executive 
A memorial to Earles Flint Holmes, 
New York manager of the life depart- 
ment of the Travelers, who died on 
December 27, 1922, was unveiled at the 
cemetery in Ridgefield, Conn., on Sun- 
day, December 2. The committee in 
charge of the unveiling of the mem- 
orial consisted of J. D. Bookstaver and 
EK. J. Sisley, representing the general 
agents of the Travelers. Mr. Sisley 

made the memorial presentation. 
It was accepted by the Rev. William 





D. Lusk, of St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
Ridgefield, Conn., on behalf of Mrs. 
Holmes. 

The memorial consists of a large 


granite stone in a plot surrounded by 
a bronze rail, supported by granite pil- 
lars. Carved in the stone is the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘“KEarles Flint Holmes. 
Born December 2, 1861. Died Decem- 
ber 27, 1922. In affectionate memory 
of our ‘Pop’ from his loving friends of 
‘The Travelers’ in Greater New York.” 

The general agents who attended the 
ceremony were Messrs. Robinson, Huff, 
Klinger, Rowe, Sisley, Brinckerhoff, 
Reinhard, Klein and Bookstaver. The 
New York office of the Travelers was 
represented by Messrs. Frith, August, 
Reiland, Warner and Lousberry. The 
home office was represented by Secre- 
tary Percy V. Baldwin. 


HALEY FISKE ON TEXAS 


President of Metropolitan Says Com- 
pany Has Entered State for Group 
Insurance Writings Only 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan, told some insurance commis- 
sioners this week that the Metropolitan 
Life is now entered in all states, hav- 
ing entered four states recently follow- 
ing the writing of the South Pacific 
and allied corporations’ group, the big- 
gest group in the history of the busi- 
ness. 

“T want to say a word about Texas,” 
he continued. “We have entered that 


state for the sole purpose of doing 
group insurance. So long as the Rob- 
ertson (investment) law remains on 


the statute books of that state we shall 
adhere to our resolution that we shall 
not write Ordinary and Industrial in- 
surance in Texas.” 





ROCHESTER ASSOCIATION 

Thirty managers, general agents and 
superintendents in charge of the 
Rochester, N. Y. branch offices of life 
insurance companies met at the Cham- 
ber of ‘Commerce there Friday pnd 
completed the organization of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ and Managers’ Associa- 
tion. These officers were elected: 
President, Clay Babcock;  vice-presi- 
dent, N. W. Regan; secretary. P. S. 
Johnson; members of the executive 
committee, M, R. Miller and W. J. 
Hunt, 


Create Interest With 
Low Rate Contract 


MADE EFFECTIVE AS OPENER 





Often Mistake to Try to Demonstrate 
Financial Advantage of Contract 
At First Interview 


Many agents make the mistake of 
trying to demonstrate a financial pro- 
position instead of first creating an in- 
terest in the prospects mind, says E. 
C. Meyer, of the New York agency of 
the Columbian National Life of Boston. 


As an opener to create interest Mr. 
Meyer uses some facts in connection 


with a low rate policy such as many 
companies issue, known in his’ compa- 
ny as the “Commercial Life.” Recent- 
ly Mr. Meyer discussed this idea in the 
following way: 

Some agents consider first their fin- 
ancial gain in preference to best ser- 
vice to the client, hence try to make 
all buy Twenty Pay Life or Twenty 
Year Endowment. The big problem to 
me and I might add to most agents 
and to companies, is how to get a pros- 
pect’s interest aroused and to make 
or create a prospect in one who nor- 
mally is cold and indifferent to in- 
surance. Also to get the man who is 
already quite well insured to buy more 
willingly. This is where I maintain 
the “Commercial Life’ contract comes 
to my rescue as a door opener. 

Some men are like some women, in 
one respect at least, they will buy what 
they may not need if the proposition 
smacks of a bargain or special sale. 
Department stores can attest to this. 
Then why not attract the attention of 
people to life insurance on somewhat 
the same method. Once you have the 
prospect’s attention aroused you may 
sell him something entirely different 
as has been my good fortune a number 
of times. Again since this contract 
put in its!) appearance I sell it often in 
place of a term policy due to its low 
cost and fixed premium:—yet it is a 
flexible contract as it can be changed 
for Twenty Pay or Endowment or any 
higher form while if nothing is done, 
it does not automatically expire as 
does a term policy. 

Recently I called upon a man fifty- 
two years old. He carries over $100,000 
insurance on his life and would not be- 
come interested in more, so he said, 
“You might write my son Fred for $1,- 
000 Twenty Year Endowment.” His 
son was attending school and had $10- 
000 on his life already. I showed him 
that while $1.000 Endowment would 
cost $40.85, $5,000 Commercial Life 
would only cost $67.40, so he said, “Go 
ahead than with that.’ Since then he 
has asked me to have the company 
change it to a Twenty Year Endowment 
and he has paid the difference. I never 
could have sold him over $1,000 Endow 
ment at the start. 

I had a similar case changed to 
Twenty Pay Life G. A. for $10,000 a 
short time ago. 

I find also it is a good thing to have 
this contract, due to the fact that one 
often loses or wins on first interviews. 
Your prospect has heard of the busi 
ness men’s contract of other compa- 
nies and asks, “Can you equal it?” 
Yes! Your case is half won. No! and 
the case is absolutely lost for with 
some people even if you don’t sell it, 
you are stronger because you have it 
and can compete and meet competi- 
tion. 





M. W. TORREY MADE OFFICER 

Morris W. Torrey, in charge of the 
reinsurance division of the Metropol- 
itan Life, has been appointed an assist- 
ant secretary of the company. 





Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of The 
Prudential at 46 Cedar Street, N. Y., 
will deliver a talk before the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Philadelphia 
December 13, 


Henry M. Merriam Made 
Franklin Life Head 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS WITH CO. 





Has Been Vice-President for Nine Years 
And in Charge of Company’s 
Investments 





Henry M. Merriam, vice-president of 
the Franklin Life of Springfield, IIl., 
was elected president of the company 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
last week, succeeding the late presi- 
dent, George B. Stadden. Mr. Merriam 
has been active in the management ot 
the company for twenty-two years, for 
the past nine years of which he has 
been a vice-president and in charge of 


the company’s’ investments. Presi- 
dent Merriam, Vice-President Henry 
Ables and Secretary Will Taylor, to- 


gether with the late President George 
B. Stadden and other officers, have de- 
veloped the company from one of com- 
parative insignificance to its present 
rank. 

At the same meeting of the directors, 
Joseph W. Jones, agency director of 
the company, was elected a director of 
the company. Mr. Jones will continue 
in charge of the agency department. 





REVISE GAIN & LOSS FORM 





Committee of Department Actuaries 
Try to Meet Objections by Simpli- 
fying Exhibit 





A special committee composed of in- 
surance department actuaries, headed 
by Arthur B. Lines, Massachusetts, 
which was appointed to study the gain 
and loss exhibit with a view to over- 
coming some of the prevailing objec- 
tions to it, reported to the Insurance 
Commissioners Convention that the 
committee had consulted on the sub- 
ject, both actuarial societies and the 
companies and found a great difference 
of opinion as to the form this exhibit 
should take. The committee did not 
consider it was part of its function to 
recommend the elimination of the ex- 
hibit, so compromised in presenting a 
revised form which did not go beyond 
simplification and condensation of the 
present form in use in annual state- 
ments. 

The report was referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the convention. 
In the absence of Mr. Lines, the report 
was presented by Grady H. Hipp, ac- 
tuary of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, also a member of the com- 
mittee together with W. M. Corcoran, 
actuary of the Massachusetts depart- 
ment. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 
(Continued from page 2) 


of any semi-political character and ac- 
cordingly the dangers of abuse are 
very great under the plan. if the Board 
happens to be composed of careless 
and selfish members. 

“Personally I do not favor laws 
which are aimed to guard the people 
(meaning you and me) from their own 
foolishness, In a modern community 
everyone should be educated to such 
a point that they can discriminate be- 
tween those whom they can afford to 
trust and those whom they cannot. 
In everyday business matters. this 
principle is recognized and life insur- 
ance is, after all, a business organiza- 
tion run on business-like principles.” 

William H. Brown, second vice-pres- 
ident and secretary, Columbian Nation- 
al: “We have heard no criticism of 
the Advisory Board plan of licensing 
agents from our Pennsylvania general 
agents. If this plan had caused them 
any inconvenience or was in any way 
objectionable they no doubt would 
have so advised the home office.” 
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TERM INSURANCE 

The Eastern Underwriter gave pub- 
licity last week to the efforts of a New 
York broker who has flooded the town 
with pamphlets aimed to promote a more 
general interest in term insurance as 
a form of coverage and 
more favorable attitude towards it on 
the part of the companies. He con- 
tends that the insurance buyer would 
be better served with the larger vol- 
ume of “straight protection,” (term in- 
surance,) that his money would buy 
than with insurance having an accum- 
ulation feature. 

This theory might well be met by- 
turning to the article in this issue on 
blood pressure. High blood pressure, 
it is well known, is the cause, directly 
or indirectly, of a heavy mortality 
among insured lives. The article dem- 
onstrates that high blood pressure is 
due largely, if not predominantly, to 


to induce a 


diet habits. It also reveals that the 
Chinese have about the lowest blood 
pressure on record. With these facts 


before a high-blood pressure world, will 
it go on a Chinese diet? It will not, 
and furthermore, the eminent actuary 
who gave this important evidence to 
the world does not recommend it, be- 
lieving that decreased efficiency 
capacity would result. 

What would be “better” for people 
is entirely relative. Most business peo- 
ple know of term 


and 


insurance and the 
low rate at which it is issued. Yet 
they deliberately buy insurance in 
which they have an equity and fight 
to preserve and increase that equity. 
Life insurance has made its great ap- 
peal to human nature, doubtless, large- 
ly because of that very fact. The creat- 
ing of estates, the rolling up of provision 
to meet obligations still in the future 
and to fit in with situations hoped for, 
but distant and nebulous, together 
with the fundamental desire to pro- 
tect loved ones, these are among the 
strongest forces operating in life in- 


surance. It is the very equity that 
this man complains about that has 


fired the interest of the American peo- 
ple in life insurance. 
And it is for these very reasons 


that term insurance does not stick. At 
the first pinch away goes the life insur- 
can pick it up 
and it will me 
it,’ reasons the _ pol- 
icyholder of term insurance, often with 


protection. “I 
next 


ance 
again cost 


nothing to 


year 
drop 


truth. Every few years term insur- 
ance would have to be sold all over 
again. It goes without comment that 


the insuring public would not gain by 
such a For the companies 
it would be a wellnigh impossible sit- 
uation, with the bulk of the business 
in force flowing on and off the books 
every few years or oftener. Certainly 
the present day volume and scope of 


situation. 


life insurance could not exist under 
such conditions. 
Life insurance is sold in huge vol- 


ume today because it is what it is, crys- 
tallizing hopes, giving point and defi- 
niteness to ambition and making real- 
ities out of is infinitely 
more than “straight protection.” The 
other day a young Rochester, N. Je 
clerzyman had an idea that appealed to 
his trustees, but their first act before 
approving his plan was to insure his 
life for $100,000. No. Americans will 
Chinese diet. 


dreams. It 


never adopt a 

A TIP TO THE HYDES 
answered Com- 
emphasis. No 
no pussy- 
The commissioner, seeking to 


insurance has 
Hyde with 
soft words, no “diplomacy, 
footing. 
overturn the action of the commission- 


Fire 


missioner 


” 


ers’ convention in approving the meth- 
od of arriving at the experience of the 
companies for fire insurance rate mak- 
ing, intended to convey to other com- 
missioners the thought that insurance 
companies are hypocritical hold-up ar 
tists, gouging on fatted rates, while 
swollen profits were hidden—pharisees 
who while making pretended 
that they were losing them. After 
answering each of the Hyde allegations 
outspokenly, logically and 
ly the companies’ 
with this pert 

“Could not the activities of those in 
official positions be exercised to the 
better advantage of the premium-pay- 
ing public by endeavors to reduce the 
burden of taxation, excessive charges 
for the support of insurance depart- 
ments, burdensome, unnecessary and 
expensive accounting requirements; 
and to repeal laws which are unsound? 
Would not results much more satisfac- 
tory to the public follow a policy of 
allowing those trained and experienced 
in the business to run it with less inter- 
ference and direction from those pos- 
sessing, at best, but a_ superficial 
knowledge of the subject and its intri- 
cate problems.” 


millions 


convincing- 
answer wound 


statement: 


up 





A. Irving Brewster has resigned from 
the New York “Commercial,” with 
which paper he has been for some 
months, in order tc become editor of 
the Insurance Almanac, published by 
“The Weekly Underwriter.” At one 
time he was advertising manager of 


_the Home Insurance Company and be- 


fore that was in insurance and ingur- 
ance engineering journalism. He was 
with the Middle States Inspection Bu- 
reau before he went with the newspa- 
pers. He is a hard conscientious work- 
er. 


BECOMES ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Ray F. Carbridge has been appointed 
assistant agency manager of the North 
American Accident to succeed J. C. 
Holmes, retired. Mr. Carbridge was 
formerly a special agent for the Conti- 
nental Casualty. 










Underwood & Underwood 


Copyright 


WILLIAM F. DOOLEY 


William F. Dooley, who has been el- 


ected secretary of the Continental, 
joined the “America Fore” organiza- 
tion in 1913 when he went with the 


old Fidelity Underwriters. He has only 
been in New York two years and came 
here to be agency superintendent of 
the Continental after a successful field 


career. He quickly made good here 
as he was made assistant secretary 
last yeur. He began his insurance ¢a- 


reer in Boston with a local agency and 
his first road position was with the St. 
aul Fire & Marine. 

* * & 

Thomas L. Bean and Arthur H. Rob- 
inson, who have been appointed vice- 
president and assistant treasurer re- 
spectively of the New York Indemnity, 
are well prepared to take charge of 
the new duties their appointments in- 
cur. Mr. Bean has had several years 
experience in the casualty and surety 
business, having been with the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit in its early days of or- 
ganizing to write all casualty lines. 
He was afterwards assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies with the Globe In- 
demnity. Mr. Robinson has been a 
casualty accountant for about eighteen 
years, having been with the Ocean Ac- 
cident as chief accountant before tak- 
ing charge of the accounts of the 
Ocean’s Pacific Coast branch. Prev- 
ious to this time he was chief account- 
ant for the Commercial Casualty and a 
cashier in the New York branch office 
of the Aetna. 


s ~ 
Samuel P. Goldman, of Goldman & 
Unger, counsel for numerous fire in- 


surance companies, is the author of a 
book just off the Ronald Press of New 
York, entitled “Stock Exchange Laws,” 
which is a treatise on that subject and 
which has special reference to the New 


York Stock Exchange and the New 
York law. Mr. Goldman wrote this 
valuable book mostly in the early 


hours of the morning before going to 
his office at 120 Broadway. 
e ¢ 6 


Insurance Commissioner Ben C. 
Hyde, of Missouri, was talking about 
his tribulations this week at the in- 
surance commissioners’ convention. “I 
am having more troubles now than a 
dog has fleas.” 

e 

Postmaster General Harry S. New, 
was a guest of honor at the recent 
dedication ceremonies of the new build- 
ing of the Lincoln National Life. That 
company’s own publication prints a 
good picture of Mr. New, with Presi- 
dent Arthur F. Hall and the local post- 
master, Harry Baals.. 


The Human Side of Ineavenee 
_—3—36_6e3“3“——ona0D”D SSS 





Charles W. Gammons, head of th 
James T. Phelps & Co. agency of th, 
National Life of Vermont in Bostoy 
and a director in the company, starto, 
in the life insurance business fopy 
years ago as an office boy for the lat 
James T. Phelps. Mr. Phelps was him. 
self a pioneer general agent for the 
company and he was a vice-presiden 
and director as well. After Mr. Gan. 
mons had been with the Phelps ageney 
for thirteen years, in 1896, he had risen 
to a partnership. In 1909, at the death 
of Mr. Phelps, Mr. Gammons succeede 
him as head of the agency and as a dj. 
rector of the company. The Jameg 1 
Phelps & Co. agency is nearly ag olf 
as the company itself. It was Started 
in 1850 and in 1854 came into the cop. 
trol of James T. Phelps, Sr. His gop 
James T. Phelps, Jr., entered the pugi. 
ness as office boy and sole helper of 
Mr. Phelps, until he became the heaq 
of the agency. Mr. Gammons’ rise hag 
closely followed that of the late James 
T. Phelps. 

* * * 

John R. Rote, for more than fifteen 
years a large producer for the Edward 
A. Woods agency of the Equitable §p. 
ciety at Pittsburgh, is the father of 
Stuart B. Rote, general agent at New 
ark, N. J., for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life. Mr. Rote, Sr., although seventy. 
seven years old, is active and vigorous, 
He possesses a very strong. personal. 
ity and is an energetic worker. — This 
year he has sold a number of $50,000 
and $100,000 policies and he has been a 
consistent producer since he _ entered 
the business. The other day the Har. 
risburg “Telegraph” quoted him as fol: 
lows: “It has been an unprecedented 
year in life insurance,” said Mr. Rote 
today; “the society and agency have 
broken every record every month this 
year. With a record of $500,000,000 
last year the present progress will ap- 
proximate $600,000,000 for 1923.” 

* * * 

A. H. Gseller, general agent in New 
York for the National Life of Vermont, 
started with that company when he 
was seventeen years old. He had just 
graduated from the Central High 
school at Philadelphia, when he gota 
position with the then general agent 
at Philadelphia, S. A. Mattison. Al 
though he held various office positions 
at first, he has been a consistent pro- 
ducer since 18838. The first policy he 
wrote bears a date forty years ago, 
Mr. Gseller’s efficiency in handling the 
financial affairs of the Philadelphia 
agency brought him to the attention 
of the home office and he was made 
general agent for New Jersey in 1903. 
In 1909 he formed a partnership with 
J. F. Makely, general agent for the 
company in New York City. Two years 
later he bought out his partners in- 
terest and has continued the business 
since alone. 

* * * 

Thomas N. Taylor of the firm of 
Walker & Taylor, general agents of the 
Provident Mutual Life of Baltimore, 
has been actively engaged in the life 
insurance business as a representative 
of the Provident Mutual for forty-one 
years. He joined the Baltimore agency 
of the company in 1882, the firm of 
Walker & Taylor being then in exist- 
ence. The present firm is composed 
of Robert H. Walker, son of the found- 
er of the firm and Thomas N. Taylor, 
nephew of Jonathan K. Taylor, the 
other partner. D. W. Edwards, of the 
Indianapolis agency was not much be 
hind Mr. Taylor in point of time, for 
he wrote his first policy for the Provi- 

dent Mutual in 1884. He was leader 
of the agency tom tenth. 


C. E. Gilbert, one of the secretaries 
of the Aetna Life, has completed fifty- 
five years of continuous service with 
the company. Mr. Gilbert was eighty 
seven years old this month. 
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| Fire Insurance Department 








Significance of City 
Equitable Decision 


WHAT IT MEANS TO DEPARTMENT 





justifies Present Liquidation System of 
New York State Insurance Super- 
vision; Upholds Organization 
In holding this week in the case of 
carpinter & Baker vs. the City Equit 
able Fire Insurance Company, that two 
(anadian creditors of an English in- 
surance corporation, in the process of 
liquidation, could. not secure a prefer- 
ence over Other English creditors, by 
assigning their claims to a citizen of 
the State of New York, and with the 
aid of our courts, attach the surplus 
of the funds of the delinquent insur- 
ance company, held in trust by the 
State Superintendent of Insurance of 
this State, the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, First Department, 
not only determined the rights of the 
parties in that case, but rendered a 
decision Which also will be determin- 
ative of any similar claims which may, 
in the future, arise with reference to 
the funds of other foreign insurance 
companies, now held by the State Sup- 
erintendent of Insurance, in an amount 
of approximately $52,000,000. 
What Decision Proclaims 

The decision, in effect, 
daims that the courts of 
wil and do determine the rights of 
foreign citizens, on the same ‘basis 
of equity and equality on which they 
determine the rights of the citizens of 
this State, and that they do not coun- 
tenance transfers of claims to citizens 
of this State, and thereby enable the 
foreign assignors of such claims to ob- 
tain a financial advantage over other 
foreign citizens. 

The decision in practical effect, goes 
even further, for it justifies beyond a 
question of a doubt, the present sys- 
tem of the State of New York, by 
which the insurance matters of the 
State are handled and directed by the 
Insurance Department, as a_ special 
branch of the State Government. It 
shows that questions relating to in- 
sirance matters, not only involve le- 
gal questions, but also that every case, 
based upon a legal question also, indi- 
rectly at least, affects other branches 
relating to insurance, and may even 
affect the rights of foreign citizens. 
Under the old system of the admin- 
istration of the affairs of delinquent 
insurance companies in court proceed. 
ings, wherein a new and different re- 
ceiver of each delinquent insurance 
company was appointed, each liquida- 
lion proceeding, each winding-up pro- 
cess was carried on by one who nec- 
essarily could not be intimately ac- 
(uainted with the mass of insurance 


thus pro 
this state 





laws, and the other questions which 
might arise from the determination of 
a particular insurance winding-up pro- 
ceeding. 

Under Present System 

However, under the present system, 
the State Department of Insurance has 
built up an organization trained in the 
various phases of the insurance ques- 
tions that arise, and when a question 
for determination is presented, that 
question is not decided as an isolated 
question, but in its harmonious rela- 
tionship to the whole fie'd of insur- 
ance. 

Thus the case to which reference 
has been made was carefully examin- 
ed and the course of procedure of the 
State ‘Insurance Department decided 
upon, not as an isolated question be- 
tween two parties but as a question the 
answer to which in the future would 
determine the rights of other claim- 
ants to $52,000,000, of assets of for 
eign insurance corporations. now in 
the hands of the State Superintendent 
of Insurance, and would serve as no- 
tice to all foreign insurance companies, 
and foreign citizens that their rights to 
such trust funds would be recognized in 


every case, as was said by Mr. Jus- 
tice Finch “ * * * in the absence of 


some statute of this state, or some con- 
trolling decision of the courts, or some 
equity which would prevent or make it 
inequitable to enforce this equitable 
right.” 

Tha difference, therefore, 
the present system of 
the affairs of 
companies, is 
organization 


between 
administering 

delinquent insurance 
the difference between 
and disintegration. 


COMPANIES QUIT 
Insurance Commissioner Hyde, _ in 
rapping big insurance companies at a 
hearing at the Astor this week, turned 
to Commissioner Button and intimated 
that the reason the Virginia companies 
were being driven out of business was 
because of competition of big compa- 
nies. “We had seven fire companies 
which went out of business,” retorted 
Colonel Button, “and the reason was 
excess taxation and heavy losses.” 


WHY 





STODDARD RECEPTION 
Francis R. Stoddard, superintendent 
of insurance, gave a reception on Wed- 
nesday afternoon between the hours of 


five and seven to the insurance com- 
missioners. It was neld at his home, 
106 East 37th street. 





GEORGE F. CHRISTIE DIES 

George F. Christie, superintendent of 
agents of the Globe & Rutgers Fire, 
died last Sunday in Brooklyn at the 
age of fifty-four. Mr. Christie had 
been identified with the Globe & Rut- 
gers for twenty-seven years, most of 
which time he was superintendent of 
agents. 
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J. A. KELSEY, President 


Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








GEORGE Z. DAY, Secretary 


STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 





RE-ELECT BELLINGER 





New Yorker Again Heads Insurance 
Federation; Shallcross and Lott 
Among Vice-Presidents 





Many prominent agents were in New 
York this week attending meetings, in- 
cluding the Insurance Federation and 
the executive committee of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents. 
Charles Bellinger of New York was re- 
elected president of the Federation. He 
is one of the best known casualty men 
in the country, The vice-presidents 
are O. G. Strong, Cleveland; Wallace 
M. Reid, Pittsburgh; Cecil F. Shall- 
cross, North British & Mercantile; and 
Edson S. Lott, United States Casualty. 





The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose is to have a dinner in Trenton 
on December 10 at the new home of 
the Standard Fire Insurance Company. 


oe 


MONTREAL BROKERS 





Will Organize Association and Estab- 
lish Library; Charles T. Hare 
A Visitor 





Charles T. Hare, of Hare and 
Mackenzie, Ltd., Montreal, was in New 
York this week and while here he 
paid a visit to the offices of the New 
York Fire, Marine and Liability Brok- 
ers’ Association. He stated that the 
Montreal brokers intend to form an as- 


sociation and will also establish a li- 
brary. 





LUNCHEON FOR ACCOUNTANTS 

The Insurance Society of New York 
is arranging for a luncheon for chief 
accountants of fire, marine and casual- 
ty companies to be held at the Drug 
& Chemical Club on Wednesday, De- 
cember 19. 











CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis ea 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles, 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Tourist Floater Risks 


Jewelry, Furs and Personal Effects covered 


against “ALL RISK” losses anywhere in 
the Wide World—Form broad and liberal. 


Particulars upon request. 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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Commissioners Against 
Outsiders as Agents 


DIFFICULT 
Would Put Bars Up on Auto Dealers 
and Others Unless They Can 

Pass Tests 


HELD TO ENFORCE 





When the insurance commissioners 
tried to get together in condemning 
the appointment of automobile dealers, 
garage proprietors and others as in 
surance agents at the Hotel Astor 
this week, there was unanimity as to 
limiting licenses to trustworthy agents, 
but a wide difference of opinion as to 
the language in which this should be 
expressed. The question came up 
through a sub-committee of the com- 
mittee on laws and legislation of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Commissioner Wade, of 
North Carolina being chairman of the 
sub-committee. The committee’s re- 
port containing the resolution which 
produced the discussion follows: 

What Committee Recommended 

Your sub-committee appointed for thie n 
sideration of the resolution introduced by Mr 
Stoddard, condemning the appointment of au 
dealers, warane proprietors, othicers 
of automobile clubs and others 

automobile business, as pro 
, begs to report that it has care 
y considered the effect of this resolution 
and that it is the unanimous consent of all 
of the members thereof that the object sought 
is Of great importance to the insuring public, 
and recommends: the adoption of the resolution 
verbatim, which is as follows: 

“Resolved, That 
the appointment or 
insurance, either as brokers or 
tomobile dealers, garage 
ficers and employees of 
others engaged in the automobile business, ex 
cept that the applicant shall pass a satisfactory 
examination from an insurance standpoint. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That this conven- 
tion in furtherance of its proclaimed policy 
urges the appointment and licensing of such 
agents and brokers only who are competent 
and ‘trustworthy and have sufficient know!l- 
edge of the class of insurance business ‘with 
which they deal, to fully protect the policy- 


condemns 
producers of 
agents, of au 
proprietors, the of 
automobile 


this convention 
licensing as 


holder and accurately advise him as to his 
coverage The licensing of unqualified agents 
and brokers and persons who procure such 
licen f the purpose of incidentally placing 
insurance in connection with some other busi 


ness or vocation is hereby condemned.” 
Hard To Draw Lines 

Superintendent Stoddard leading the 
discussion for that group who were 
for very stringent requirements in is- 
suing agents’ licenses, said that in New 
York the business was confronted with 
all manner of efforts to “horn in’ on 
insurance commissions. Brokers in 
New York are being pressed from be- 
low to grant commissions on business 
and the legitimate broker should be 
helped in standing off such raiding 
by outside persons. 

Some of the commissioners were of 
the opinion that it would be impossi- 
ble to draw definite lines in restrict 
ing licenses, that in fact there was no 
constitutional right to say that only 
persons engaged in certain other lines 
of business should be insurance agents, 
as, for instance, real estate men who 
commonly write insurance. One of the 
southern commissioners went so far 
as to say that he did not know an in- 
surance agent who was not also inter 
ested in some other business. 

The the resolution 
was thought to be radical by a few, 
but none hesitated to subscribe to the 
purposes of the resolution and it was 
finally passed. Commissioner Conn, of 
Ohio, who presided summed up the di- 
vergent viewpoints by saying that the 
adoption of the resolution did not, in 
fact, commit the commissioners to the 
definite exclusion of any class of per- 
sons as agents. He pointed out that, 
as to the most conspicuous group, that 
of automobile dealers, the insurance 
departments were in position to license 
even those if they came within the re- 
quirement of competent and qualified 
agents. 

Commissioner Miller, of the District 
of Columbia, said he was ready to go 
to the mat on this question of licens- 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 





Cash Capital 
$3,500,000.00 
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ing persons in other businesses if com- 
missioners in other states would back 
up such a fight. 

Superintendent Stoddard, who was 
responsible for raising this question 
originally, contended that a Simon pure 
insurance agent represented someone 
and acted in the capacity as agent for 
someone, whereas the automobile man 
is wholly a salesman whose interest 
ceases with the sale. 





RICHARDS’ PROFIT FORMULA 

EK. G. Richards, former United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, and nationally known as a rat- 
ing expert, and proponent of the expe- 
rience rating schedule, disagrees with 
the present formula for calculating un- 
derwriting profits, as agreed upon by 
the fire insurance companies and the 
insurance commissioners in 1921. In 
a book on the subject which is now on 
press Mr. Richards states that the un- 


———— 


earned premium reserve, required by 
law as a factor in determining the g9}. 
vency of a company, does not accuyr. 
ately measure the liability of the com. 
pany under its expired policies, ag the 
statutory unearned premium ig ap 
amount bearing the same ratio to the 
total premium received as the period 
the policy is yet to run bears to the 
full term of the policy. 

Therefore, it includes the same pro. 
portion both of losses and expenses 
payable out of the premium whereas 
the expenses have already been incur. 
red and the only real liability remain. 
ing 


against the company is that for 
losses to occur before expiration of 
the policy, together with a small 


amount to be returned to policyholders 
on cancellations. 

Isaiah Baker, Jr., a well known in- 
surance man of Hartford, died last 
week. He was for many years a mem: 
ber of the firm of Webster & Moore, 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Nea] Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. . 


of Newark, N. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 19233 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities .. 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 








Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A Hassinger, Secretary 


Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


‘ THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve’ 
for all other 
liabilities ...  2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 

















Nea] Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
os. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance lund 
and all other 
liabilities ....  1,829,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 


Total As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 














LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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‘Rump Convention” 
Did Not Convene 


MeMAHON-HYDE PLAN FIASCO 





“Heavy Expense” Kept Commissioners 
From Attending, Say Promoters; 
Little Interest In It 





The widely heralded Hyde-McMahon 
Rump Convention for State Insurance 
Superintendents scheduled to take 
place in St. Louis on November 30 and 
December 1 and “thence to New York 
in a body” failed to materialize, and 
trade paper and daily newspapermen 
who visited the Hotel Jefferson in 
search of the gathering were informed 
by Ben C. Hyde, Missouri superinten- 
dent, that the gathering had been call- 
ed off. However, he said some of the 
superintendents planned to change 
trains for New York in St. Louis and 
would probably travel eastward on the 
same train, but that no meeting of any 
kind would be attempted. 

“The meeting was called off some 
time ago,’ Superintendent Hyde ex 
plained. “Commissioner McMahon 
sought to call a conference, but be- 
cause of the heavy expense of going 
to New York} many superintendents 
had decided not to attend the national 
conference. So the local gathering was 
called off.’ McMahon, seen in New 
York, also echoed the expense state- 
ment. 

Superintendent Hyde was the only 
commissioner at the Hotel Jefferson on 
Friday, the first day of the scheduled 
gathering, and he departed for New 
York on the noon Pennsylvania train 
Saturday. He said that those who 
were interested in the contemplated 
Mid-West conference well understood 
the situation and it really wasn’t nec- 
essary to adopt a platform for their 
plan of action in New York. 

Several weeks prior to the New York 
convention Superintendent Hyde sent 
out advance copies of the speech he 
was scheduled to deliver there, so that 
the other superintendents and others 
interested would have an opportunity 
of studying the points made and be 
prepared to meet them. 





DEFEND ACQUISITION COSTS 
Supt. Stoddard and J. S. Phillips An- 
swer Contention Raised in Com- 
missioners Meeting 





The contention that the casualty ac- 
quisition cost agreement has resulted 
in increased costs to the companies, 
was refuted with considerable vigor by 
Superintendent Stoddard and Jesse S. 
Phillips, general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. Commissioner Wells of 
Minnesota raised the matter by tell- 
ing the convention that in his state 
the agreement had resulted in an in- 
crease in the number of agents and 
brokers, which made the increased 
cost. 

Mr Phillips said that an increase in 
the number of agents could not affect 
the cost to the companies ‘because, 
while the regional agents got 214 per 
cent, the top limit for the companies 
was the same, 174% per cent. 

Superintendent Stoddard said that if 
any company came to him with the 
statement that the agreement had in- 
creased costs, he was prepared to send 


examiners into their office and get the 
facts. 





MEMORIAL TO MRS. HARDING 


The National Convention of Insur- 

ance Commissioners will present a 
handsomely engrossed memorial to 
Mrs Harding, widow of the late pres- 
ident of the United States. A sim- 
lar memorial was presented to the 
Widow of President McKinley. 























ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 








TIMELINESS 


There is probably no other business or 
industry where timeliness in selling effort 
plays as prominent a part as in fire insurance 
and its allied lines. 


The successful insurance agent follows up 
every fire with sales of new fire insurance 
policies. 


By the same token he is awake to every 
local or national happening that can be con- 
strued as a lesson carrying with it the need 


for insurance. 


Take advantage of every such opportunity. 
There is no lack of them. 








THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 








Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 

















Commission Letter 
Brings Libel Suit 


BRITISH CASE RAISES POINT 





Insurance Company Officers Sued for 
Sending Letter Asking Information 
on Commissions 





An unusual case recently came be- 
fore the British courts in which offi- 
cers of an insurance company were 
sued for libel because of a letter writ- 
ten to an officer of a manufacturing 
company concerning commissions paid 
to him in connection with insurance on 
his company’s property. 

Arthur Cunningham, secretary of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, sued for dam- 
ages for alleged libel against R. J. 
Hunter, and S. W. Copley, general man- 
ager and chairman respectively of the 
Western Australian Insurance Co., the 
last named being embraced as a defen- 
dant, on the ground that the relation- 
ship of master and servant existed be- 
tween him and Mr. Hunter. The words 
of which Mr. Cunningham complained 
were contained in a letter written to 
him on the 10th of October, by Mr. 
Hunter with a confidential clerk as the 
instrument. That letter had been op- 
ened and read by the assistant secre- 
tary of the Dunlop Rubber Co. in the 
course of his business. The contention 
was that the communication had been 
published to the confidential clerk and 
the assistant secretary. 

The letter read: 

Dear Sir,—In regard to certain com- 
missions that have been paid to you 
in respect of “Fine Art” and “North 
British” treaties, I am advised that in 
view of the possibility that this com- 
pany may subsequently be regarded as 
parties to payment of “secret profits” 
to you, before any further payments 
can be made it will be necessary for 
us to obtain from the Board of Direc. 
tors of the Dunlop Rubber Co., a letter 
of authority authorizing us to make 
such payments to you. At the same 
time I shall be glad if you will let me 
have confirmation by the Board for 
past payments.—Yours faithfully, R. 
J. Hunter, General Manager. 

Counsel, in presenting the case for 
the plaintiff, said that Mr. Cunningham 
had been engaged in the insurance bus- 
iness before going to the Dunlop Co. 
He continued that work after joining 
the Dunlop concern with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the management. 
At the end of 1916 the Dunlop pool was 
formed to buy the ordinary shares of 
the Dunlop Co. The defendant Mr. 
Copley and a James White were influ- 
ential persons in this movement. These 
two came to an arrangement that the 
Dunlop Co. should take out policies in 
the Western Australian Insurance Co. 
To carry this into effect G. M. Wyatt, 
the then manager of the Insurance 
Company, visited the plaintiff; but the 
latter denied all knowledge of any ar- 
rangement, and asked Sir. Arthur du 
Cros for instructions. The result was 
that policies were taken out in the In- 
surance Company which yearly in- 
creased in amount. In 1917 Mr. Wyatt 
approached the plaintiff to see wheth- 
er he could effect some reinsurance 
policies cn behalf of the Western Aus- 
tralian. In December, 1917, one of 
these policies was arranged with the 
Fine Art and General Insurance Com- 
pany through the efforts made by the 
plaintiff, who was to receive 1% per 
cent brokerage on premiums received, 
and a commission on net profits made 
each year. In 1920 another reinsur- 
ance policy was effected with the 
North British and Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, the remuneration of the 
plaintiff being confirmed by letters and 
the commission being subsequently in- 
creased to 2% per cent. In 1922 Mr. 
Hunter came from Australia to take 
over the management of the insur- 
ance company. 
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Smith Would Pay Agent 
On Contingent Basis 


VIEWS OF WISCONSIN MAN 


Says Adoption of This Scale is Only 
Practical Way to Cut Down 
Waste 

Insurance Commissioner Smith of 
Wisconsin believes that the best way 
to cut down fire waste and to reduce 
the number of incompetent agents is 
by the contingent commission route, he 
told the insurance commissioners at 
their session here this week. With 
emphasis he declared that something 
positive and affirmative must be done 
through the agent calculated to reduce 
the loss ratio in general and for indi- 
vidual insurers and he regards the 
amount now paid in commissions as 
sufficient, “if not excessive,” and that 
a readjustment is necessary. 

His Views 

This readjustment, in his opinion, is 

through the adoption generally of a 


contingent commission scale based on 
the experience of each individual 
agent. Continuing he said: 


The percentage of premiums to be 
allowed agents for compensation 
should be fixed, say at 25%. This per- 
centage should be the same _ every- 
where. A _ percentage of this agents 
compensation, say 60%, or 15% of the 
premiums, should be paid the agent as 
at present. The other 40% of the 
agents’ compensation after the exper- 
ience of an insurer has been determin- 
ed for the period covered, say the year, 
should first be distributed to the dis- 
tricts, determined at the beginning of 
the period, proportioned in the differ- 
ent districts to the differences between 
the actual loss and the loss on the loss 
ratio on the whole business of the 
insurer. The funds apportioned to the 
different districts should then be dis- 
tributed to the existing individual 
agents in each district in proportion to 
the amount of business written during 
the period covered. The districts where 
the loss ratio was equal to or in ex 
cess of the general loss ratio would 
not share in the contingent fund. 

An lilustration 





For illustration—assume the books 

of the insurer to show the following: 

Commission 
Agency Premium Paid 
epietrict: A. ccccscvcss .. $11,000 $1,650 
District B . 12,000 1,800 
District C . 13,000 1,950 
PAIGE. BP. 6 wosacnouasene 14,000 2,100 
$50,000 $7,500 

District A would receive $652.17=150/1150 of 

District D would receive $4,3547.83—1,000/1,150 


Such a practice would make for per- 
manency of agencies, socialization of 
their interests, greater co-operation 
among the agents, at least of the same 
insurer, and stability in the business, 
and above all would promote the self- 
respect of the agent. 





LIMIT EXAMINATION FEES 





$25 a Day and Expenses Set As Max- 
imum For Special Examiners; 
Extortion to be Curbed 





The small insurance companies won 
a victory this week when the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers meeting at the Hotel Astor voted 
that special examiners, actuaries and 
accountants of insurance departments, 
making convention examinations 
should not charge more than $25 a 
day exclusive of their expenses. Com- 
missioner Button, chairman of the com- 
mittee on examinations, submitted the 
resolution after telling of the numer- 
ous scandals which have occurred be- 
cause special examiners have charged 
companies exorbitant fees ranging from 


Officials Step Into 
Western Situation 


COMMITTEE 





TO INVESTIGATE 





Will Confer With Bureau and Union 
Companies; Com. Wells Wants 20% 
Flat Commission 

The situation in the West growing 
out of the separation of the Western 
Union and the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau was brought before the Insurance 
Commissioners at their meeting here 
this week through a resolution offered 
by Commissioner Wells of Minnesota. 
He asked that a special committee be 
appointed to confer with those two or- 
ganizations and prevent a disruption 
in the fire insurance business in west- 
ern territory. He gaid that the situ- 
ation was already acute in Minnesota 
and that the controversy between these 
two organizations would inevitably re- 
sult in higher costs to the public, when 





a 


the commissioners were trying to 
bring about lower costs. 
Commissioner Wells wanted the 


same committee to take up the excep- 
ted cities situation, saying he saw no 
reason why an agent in one city should 
be paid more commission than in an- 
other and he declared himself in fav- 
or of a flat 20 per cent commission. 
He said that if the committee could 
not get results on these two matters 
by conference with the companies he 


felt that it would be necessary to re- 
sort to legislation. 


This matter was referred by the con- 
vention to the committee on fire in- 
surance, which met during a brief re 
cess and reported the resolution out 
favorably, Chairman Button naming 
the following sub-committee to carry 
out the purposes of the resolution: 

H. P. Dunham, Connecticut, chair- 
man; Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., New 
York; A. M. Wash, Kentucky; J. C. 
Luning, Florida and Bruce T. Bullion, 
Arkansas. 


34 COMMISSIONERS PRESENT 
Thitry-four states of the union were 
represented this week at the meeting 


at the Hotel Astor of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. 
Set Aside for Losses Contribu- 
Contingent on 55% tion to 
Commission Losses Basis Profit 
$1,100 $5,900 $6,050 $150 
1,200 7,100 6,600 500 
1,300 7,800 7,150 —650 
1,400 6,700 7,700 1,000 
$5,000 $27,500 $27 500 $1,150 
$5,000 


of $5,000 


$50 to $250 a day. The big insurane» 
companies can protect themselves 
against such but small companies) can- 
not afford to pay fees all out of pro- 
portion to service rendered. 

In case more than one state igs rep 
resented on the convention examina 
tion the special examiner, actuary or 
accountant can be paid $50 but not 
more than that by all companies on 
the examination. The resolution also 
recommended the $25 fee for all exam- 
inations of foreign companies. If a 
commissioner wishes to examine a 
company of his own state this limita- 
tion does not apply. 

Commissioner Bullion of Arkansas 
spoke against the resolution, saying he 
could not secure good examiners for 
525 a day. Col. Button has a $25 limit 
in Virginia, J. C. Luning of Florida a 
$25 limit and T. S. McMurray, Jr., In- 
diana, a $15 fee. Burt A. Miller, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was hostile to the 
resolution for the same reason as Com- 
missioner Bullion but voted for it for 
the sake of harmony in the Conven- 
tion. Commissioner Conn of Ohio also 
thought more latitude should be given 
in hiring special examiners. 
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CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


1 Liberty Street, New York 


CITY OFFICE 








SUED BY POLITICIAN 





Commissioner Fishback Shows Fine 
Brand of Nerve by Cancelling Li- 
cense of Lawyer “Agent’ 


H. O. Fishback, insurance commis- 
sioner of Washington, in discussing at 
the Commissioners Convention in New 
York this week, the question of issuing 
licenses as agents to persons in other 
lines of business than insurance, told of 
cancelling the license of a lawyer in 
his state who never made any effort to 





business of his office. This business 
netted the lawyer about $3,000 a year, 
which would be considered a neat little 
nest egg by any local agent. Never. 
theless, Commissioner Fishback cap. 
celled the lawyer’s license. He added, 
in telling the incident, that the lawyer 
was a Republican State committeemay 
and had brought suit. This brought 4 


laugh from the commissioners, one of ' 


them commenting, “Not so good!” 





The Dolan & Conboy Agency, Utica, 
N. Y., has been incorporated in New 
York State to conduct an insurance 
business with a capital of $25,000. 
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4, Declaration of Independenc 


cA FACSIMILE copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual P| 
Life Insurance Company. This reproduction is a com- 
posite reduced facsimile, one-quarter size, taken from a 
+) facsimile reproduction of the original Declaration of In- 
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1. Stone, in 1823, under the di- Jf, 








A rection of John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State. NY 
K The original engrossed Declaration is in the custody of 'S yj 
b>) the Librarian of Congress at Washington. Se 
{, The John Hancock Company will be glad to send a ||Ny, 
1, copy of the Declaration free to any person or institution Dy 
SS desiring it for framing. rail 
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) JOHN HANCOCK made the Signature famous by vi 


N signing the Declaration of Independence. 
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NEGOTIATED BY THE UNITED STATES AY 


4 Every one should know this treaty 


Copies may be had free by writing to the jal 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. ray 
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Ask Insurance Men To 
Endorse Mellon Plan 


HAAS & HOWELL SEND LETTER 








Think Insurance Sentiment Should Be 
Communicated at Once to Mem- 
bers of Congress 





Haas & Howell, prominent insurance 
agents of Atlanta, have written to in- 
surance people throughout the country 
urging them to stand behind the Sec- 
retary Mellon income tax reduction 
proposition and to write and telegraph 
representatives in the House and 
Senate. The Haas & Howell letter 
follows: 


“The proposal by Secretary Mellon 
that Congress reduce income taxes is a 
constructive suggestion that will un- 
doubtedly meet the approval of busi- 
ness interests everywhere. Every indi- 
vidual paying income taxes is interest- 
ed in having. such legislation passed 
not only because of the personal sav- 
ing to himself, but because the reduc- 
tion would undoubtedly be the very 
pest thing for business generally. 

“Bvery taxpayer can help by writing 
or telegraphing his representatives in 
the House and Senate, expressing ap- 
proval of Secretary Mellon’s suggestion 
and urging support of such legislation. 
If the sentiment throughout the coun- 
try favors this reduction, and if the 
taxpayers let their representatives 
know that they favor it, they will be 
very slow in going against such a 
strongly expressed public opinion. 

“You, personally, can help wonder- 
fully by doing four things: 

First, by communicating immediate- 
ly with your representatives as above 
suggested; also writing to Secretary 
Mellon expressing your approval. 

“Second, by writing a similar letter 
to this to as many men in town as you 
can, urging that they do just what you 
are doing. 

“Third, write the office of every civic 
or business organization, local or na- 
tional, you belong to, urging them to 
have its members do likewise. 

“Fourth, write at least ten or more 
out-of-town men a similar letter to this. 
That will quickly start similar action 
all over the country. 

“Congress convenes next month. It 
will take you very little time to get 
out these letters. Prompt action along 
these lines by sufficient taxpayers will 
undoubtedly accomplish good results.” 





APPLIES FOR CHARTER 

D. F. Wilcox & Co., one of the oldest 
insurance concerns in the country at 
Columbus, Ga., has applied for incor- 
poration under the name of Wilcox- 
Lumpkin. The company is probably 
one of the oldest in the south, being 
organized in 1848 by D. F. Wilcox. For 
the past seventy-two years this com- 
pany has been connected with 
the Hartford Fire and Frank G. 
Lumpkin, one of the incorporators of 
the business has been with the firm 
for the past thirty years. The late 
D. F. Wilcox was the grandfather of 
Mr. Lumpkin. Mr. Wilcox was one of 
the founders of the Georgia Home In- 
surance Company. 





BROOKLYN AGENCY CHANGES 

Because of a rearrangement of the 
representation of the Phenix Fire of 
Paris and the Nationale Fire of Paris 
in Brooklyn, Starkweather & Shepley, 
Inc., United States managers, announce 
that on and after January 1, 1924, 
George Chesbro, Jr., 144 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, will give up the 
agency of the Phenix, and will as- 
sume the agency of the Nationale in 
Place of Gaubert & Irwin. The Phe- 
nlx will go with the Hamilton Agency, 
Inc., 26 Court Street. 





The General Protective Corporation 
has been formed in New York City as 
insurance broker and adjuster with a 
capital of $10,000, 








With Good Service 


your business is 
adequately benefitted 





Norwich Union Home Office facil- 
ities equip the Agent for action, 
keep him informed on time saving 
methods and render aid in creat- 
ing opportunities that will sub- 
stantially increase his business. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
E. B. Thistle, Vice-Pres. & Secretary 
H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Mast Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 











Seneca Liquidation 
Ends Successfully 


STOCKHOLDERS TO GET 60 P. C. 








Creditors Have Been Paid in Full With 
Interest; Spectacular Story 
of Boland 





Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of the State ef New 
York, last Friday filed in the Erie 
County Clerk’s office at Buffalo, N. Y., 
a third report covering the liquidation 
of the Seneca Fire, formerly of Buffalo 
and New York City. The report con- 
tains practically the final chapter of 
one of the most sensational and spec- 
tacular stories of the insurance world. 
It outlines the history of the liquida- 
tion, shows that all creditors have 
heretofore received 100 per cent with 
interest at 6 per cent and deals prin- 
cipally with the claims of the stock- 
holders to whom Superintendent Stod- 
dard recommends the immediate pay- 
ment, of a first dividend of 60 per cent 
and indicates that a further dividend 
will be paid. 

The Seneca Fire and its companion 
company, the New York National In- 
surance Company, were taken over si- 
multaneously for liquidation by the 
New York Insurance Department in 
1919, after the failure of the North 
Penn Bank of Philadelphia which was 
the principal depository of the two 
companies and also of the James J. Bo- 
land Company, which acted as general 
agents of both insurance companies. 

It will be recalled that James J. Bo 
land was the president of all these 
companies. He started in the insur- 
vnce business as agent and _ broker 
in Erie County when he was 19 years 
old and built up a large business. He 
conceived the idea jof controlljJag a 
group of insurance companies and set 
about to carry that idea into effect. He 
removed his office from Buffalo to 
Scranton, Penn. Through a series of 
loans and borrowings negotiated by 
him and his associates, he purchased 
in April 1917 the entire capital stock 
of the National Lumberman’s Insur- 
ance Company, the name of which was 
changed to the New York National. 
Shortly following the purchase of the 
New York National he secured by 
means of more loans the controlling 
interest of the Seneca Fire. This com- 
bined control of the companies made 
their future so bright that shortly be- 
fore the failure of the companies one 
of the largest Buffalo banks had loaned 
the Boland interests between a quar- 
ter and a half million dollars secured 
only by notes and stock of one of the 
companies to meet the obligations of 
J. J. Boland incurred in purchasing 
control. The premium income of the 
companies increased rapidly and in 
one year the James J. Boland Compa- 
ny produced a premium income of $1,- 
000,000. 

In anticipation of the Buffalo bank 
calling its loans arrangements were 
made with the North Penn Bank of 
Philadelphia whereby it was to’ be 
made the principal depositor of all 
these companies and in return extend 
credit to the James J. Boland Compa- 
ny. * 

At this time Ralph Moyer, cashier of 
the North Penn Bank, also conceived 
the idea of organizing a string of banks 
and the appealing force of the imsur 
ance companies’ deposits were most al- 
luring to him. 

Appreciating the possible danger of 
placing all his eggs in one basket, Bo- 
land secured from four of the largest 
bonding companies depository bonds 
bonding the North Penn Bank and pre- 
sumably securing the deposits of the 
two companies to the extent of $450, 
000. 

The examiners of the New York In- 
surance Department found that the 
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capital of the New York National In 
surance Company was impaired and 
when Boland sought to borrow addi 
tional funds from the North Penn 


Bank it developed that it 
cial difficulties and 
Department of 
doors. 

The liquidator presented claims to 
the receiver of the North Penn Bank 
for the total amounts on deposit which, 
according to the books of the compa- 


was in finan- 
the State Banking 
Pennsylvania closed its 


nies, were greater than the total 
amount of the depository bonds. The 
claims were recently settled by pay 


ment of the liquidator of $42,000 and 
which increased the assets of the Sen- 
eca by about $21,000. 

But a short time before the failure 
soland decided to move his companies 
to New York City and bought for them 
92 Fulton Street, for $56,500 with a 
down payment of $3,500. This property 
was afterwards sold by the liquidator 
for a profit of $38,409.36 which was ap- 
plied towards the payment of the 
agency balance due from the James J. 
Soland Company, Ine. 

On the failure and refusal of the 
bonding company to pay the amounts 
of the bonds which it was thought se- 
cured the deposits of the Seneca Fire 
Insurance Company in the North Penn 
Bank, actions were commenced by the 
liquidator and after long, trials judg 
ments were rendered against the bond- 
ing companies in the amount of $103, 
468.45, which amount was ultimately 
paid. ‘ 





PINCHOT APPOINTMENTS 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
has named Secretary of Highways Paul 
D. Wright and Secretary of Labor: and 
Industry Royal Meeker as his repre 


sentatives to serve with a legislative 
committee to study existing laws on 
compulsory automobile liability insur 
ance and make recommendations to 
the 1925 session of the Legislature. 


The resolution authorizing such a com 
mittee to make its studies was passed 
after the Pennsylvania Legislature 
failed to pass compulsory liability laws 
at the 1923 The legislative 
members of the committee have not yet 
been named. 


session. 





FEWER ST. LOUIS AGENTS 

The American Central has reduced 
the number of its St. Louis agents, fol- 
lowing a consultation with its leading 
agents there. It was one of the com- 
panies which adhered strictly to the 
letter of the agreement of July 1 rela- 
tive to a limitation of agents and com- 
missions. The company has also de- 
clined to push its Mercantile Under 
writers Agency, merely maintaining its 
existing agencies and where possible 
has substituted American Central for 
the Mercantile Underwriters. 





HEADS PENNSYLVANIA FUND 

Gabriel H. Moyer, of Lebanon, Pa., 
on December 1 succeeded William J. 
Roney as manager of the Pennsylvania 
State Workmen’s Insurance Fund. In 
a statement of the fund’s condition at 
close of October business, made by 
Roney before leaving office, he said 
there were 23,000 policyholders, and a 
eash balance of $502,529.85 in addition 
to invested funds amounting to $5,361,- 
167.52. 


CREDIT FOREIGN BALANCES 
Companies in the American Foreign 
Insurance Association will be permit- 
ted to také credit in their annual state- 
ments for balances in banks in foreign 
countries, the Insurance Commission- 
ers Convention having approved such 
action at their meeting in New York. 
ROSS SUCCEEDS PRICE 
J. O. Price, special agent of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
who was located at Syracuse, has been 
succeeded by A. L. Ross, who is lo- 
cated at 719 Union Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Price's present 
address is Lake Helen, Florida. 





Put on The 
Buyer’s Shoes 


_ on the buyer’s shoes—see your sales 
approach from his standpoint. 


oo 


Figur- 
atively step aside and analyze carefully your 
sales appeal. What are you trying to do? 
After all, you are really promoting a service 


—protection. Complete Protection, that’s it. 


If you were the buyer, the insurance agent who took 
the pains to study your individual needs and point them 
out would certainly earn your confidence and respect. 
In time, you would mentally tabulate him, “Here is 
one of my most valued and helpful friends.” As a mat- 
ter of course, you would place your orders with him 
for Complete Protection——“This underwriter knows 
my business and its insurance requirements better than 
I know them myself. //e sees my business from my 
point of view.” 

There is the secret of success in insurance salesman- 
ship. See protection from the buyer’s viewpoint. Take 
Use and Occupancy Insurance as an instance—it covers 
the part of a fire loss not covered by property damage 
fire insurance. And the big fact for the buyer is this: 
If fire destroys or damages his place of business, he 
suffers two losses, property damage loss and business 
interruption loss. Not five fire insurance buyers in a 
hundred ever think of this—and the other ninety-five 
are Use and Occupancy prospects. Tell your client 
now what he needs. Sell him complete protection 
through one or more of the specialty class lines listed 
in this advertisement. 


Fire Postal 

Automobile Profits 

Tornado Tourist 
Sprinkler Leakage Commissions 


Explosion 


Strike, Riot and 


Civil Commotion 





Use and Occupancy 
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OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
42nd Street at Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Western Department 


CHICAGO 


Southern Department 


NEW ORLEANS 


Pacific Coast Departmens 


SAN FRANCISCO 





THE COMPANY WITH THE “L & L & G” SERVICE 





Chas. S. Crippen, Long 
With Department, Dig 


HEAD OF 





STATISTICS BUREaAy 





Served State More Than Forty-Fiy 
Years; Went With Insurance 
Department in 1880 


Charles Schuyler Crippen, for Many 
years with the New York State Ingy. 
ance Department, died at his home in 
Albany last week after a short illness 
He was chief clerk of the Bureau of 
Statistics and had served the state jp 
various capacities for forty-five year, 

In early life Mr. Crippen served the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. in a cer. 
ical capacity and traveled along bot) 
coasts of the Pacific ocean. He ep, 
tered the state service in 1878, rising 
to the position of record clerk in the 
Department of Public Works. 

In 1879 he was transferred to the 
tax bureau of the state comptrolley’s 
office and after a year went to the ac. 
-uarial bureau of the Insurance Depart. 
ment, where since 1892 he has _ beep 
statistician and chief clerk of the py. 
reau of statistics. In connection with 
the latter work for several yearg pe 
served as secretary to the committee 
on annual statement blanks of the Na. 
tional Convention of Insurance Com. 
missioners. 

Mr. Crippen was a native of Coopers. 
town, N. Y., the son of Judge Schuyler 
Crippen and Anna Pomeroy Cooper, 
who was a granddaughter of Lewis 
Morris, one of the New York signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
Mr. Crippen is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. John S. Frederick, of Syracuse, 
and his wife, who was Elizabeth Bing. 
ham Healey, of Slingerlands. 





NO CHANGE IN VALUATIONS 


Superintendent F. R. Stoddard, Jr, 
of New York, chairman of the commit: 
tee on valuation of securities, rec 
ommended this week at the commis: 
sioners’ convention at the Hotel Astor, 
that the same system of valuations be 
adhered to this year as last. He said 
he saw no advantage of changing af- 
ter a close study of the matter. His 
resolution was adopted by the commis: 
sioners on Tuesday morning. There 
fore the valuation of securities for an 
nual statement purposes will be fixed 
as of prices on December 31, 1923. Mar- 
vyn Scudder, 177 Broadway, will be 
asked to prepare the same. 





HYDE-BUTTON TILT 


When Commissioner Button com 
mented sharply on the attempt of Com- 
missioners Hyde and Bullion to have 
adopted in the main convention their 
minority report on underwriting pro- 
fit, he said there might be some “mo 
tive” in the action of which he was in 
ignorance. This brought both Messrs. 
Hyde and Bullion to their feet, dis: 
claiming motives, while Hyde said that 
he had his own ideas of the motives of 
the other side. It was quite a flash 
of arms while it lasted. 





TO VISIT PRES. COOLIDGE 

Some of the insurance commission 
ers will stop off at Washington on 
their way home from the meeting in 
New York and will call upon President 
Coolidge at the White House Saturday. 
This visit was arranged by Commis: 
sioner Miller of the District of Colum 
bia, but as he will not be in Washing: 
ton, the insurance officials will be e& 
corted to the White House by Presr 
dent Montgomery of the Acacia Mutu 
al Life of Washington. 





MCMURRAY ON EXECUTIVE BODY 

Thomas 8. MeMurray, Jr. of Indiana, 
was elected to the executive committee 
of the National Convention of Insur 
ance Commissioners to fill the vacal 
cy caused by the resignation of form 
er Commissioner Houston of Illinois. 
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Smith Favors Limits 
On Capital Earnings 
HIS 





DIGEST OF MEMORANDUM 





His Idea of Reasonableness of Under- 
writing Profit; Relation of 
Expenses to Losses 





In a talk before the insurance com- 
this week Commissioner 
Smith, of Wisconsin, gave his opinion 
as to what constitutes a reasonable un- 
derwriting profit in fire insurance. He 
gaid that rates in fire insurance may be 
too high because the assumed losses, 
the expense of administration or the 
return to capital, have been too high. 
For the purpose of rate-making the re- 
lation between amount of exposure and 


amount of loss is the only fixed factor 
of the premium, fixed not by law, not 
by custom or arbitrarily, but as a 
matter of fact. 

“The excess charge or the profit from 
this factor of the premium has hereto- 
fore in a stock insurer been appropri- 


missioners 


ated by labor or capital,’ he = said. 
“Such appropriation has also been 


made of the income from investments 
of premiums. Rate-making legislation 
can mean only one thing and that is 
that such appropriations shall cease 
and the premium shall have in it only 
such cost as will meet losses. * * From 
a common sense point of view it would 
seem that an expense charge approach- 
ing the amount of loss or equal to or 
exceeding the amount of loss is exces- 
sive. This is nevertheless the fact 
under existing conditions in the fire in- 
surance business and calls for a rem- 
edy. If capital is allowed to appro- 
priate the income from investments of 
unearned premiums, which are often 
many times the capital invested, the 
return to capital will of necessity be 
excessive. * * * 


Cost Is Primary Question 

“Whether or not the courts will ap- 
ply the principle that profit is foreign 
to insurance and hold that accumula- 
tions of surplus or increase of capital 
from profits are in the nature of trust 
funds to be held to meet excessive 
losses is uncertain and not determin- 
ative of the present question which 
deals with conditions as they are in 
their relation to rating legislation. 
The first question which must be de- 
termined in rate-making is the cost of 
the insurance.” 

Commissioner Smith takes the posi- 
tion that an underwriting profit, for 
the purpose of rate making, is the dif- 
ference between earned premiums with 
interest earned thereon and the losses 
paid and incurred, and that an under- 
writing profit is measured by the 
losses. I feel that the insurance com- 
missioners’ committee in this connec- 
tion should have given consideration 
to and should have devised some means 
and method for ascertainment of 
losses not covered by insurance and 
the correction of losses which had been 
improperly adjusted by shaving claims 
to loss than indemnity. 

Furthermore, I feel that the commit- 
tee should have reported that the rea- 
sonableness of an underwriting profit 
is determined by the probability of 
such profit as accumulated meeting a 
conflagration hazard. The committee 
Should at least have suggested legis- 
lation which would hold inviolate the 
reserves for conflagrations. 

“I think the committee should have 
found that the expenses which might 
be legitimately incurred in the conduct 
of the fire insurance business should 
bear a definite relation to the losses 
and that the capital invested should 
not be allowed an income in excess of 
a fixed percent and I feel further that 
the committee should have recommend- 
ed that its report should be referred 
to the committee on legislation to for- 
Mulate appropriate bills.” 


FIDELITY FIELD CHANGES 

Harry Stuhlman, formerly special 
agent for the Fidelity-Phenix Fire in 
the Connecticut and Western Massa- 
chusetts territory, has been transfer- 
red to the Boston office, 99 Milk Street, 
to succeed John G. Derby, in the sup- 
ervision of the Eastern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island field. 

W. P. Molloy will succeed Mr. Stuhl- 
man in the Hartford office, in handling 
the Connecticut and Western Massa- 
chusetts field. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM A. SMITH 


William A. Smith, second assistant 
manager of the Western department of 
the Royal, died last Saturday at Chica- 
go while working at his desk. He was 
fifty-five years of age. Mr. Smith com- 
menced his insurance career at the 
home office of the London & Lanca- 
shire. He was with the Scottish Union 
& National in Hartford before going 
with the Royal about twenty-five years 
ago. 


The Woodhaven Agency, Inc., will 
conduct an insurance business at Wood- 
haven, N. Y. The directors are John 
Broberg and Jeanette Barr, of New 
York City; and R. S. Powell, of Mad- 
ison, N. J. 
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Fifty-Two Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 


that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 


1923 


service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,806,949 
$800,000 Capital 


Policyholders Surplus $1,514,962 
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LICENSED IN 


Pennsylvania, Sovth Carolina, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


MAR ETTE 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
A good company for good agents. 


Assets Over Two Million Dollars 


NAPOLEON PICARD, Secy-Treas. 


Colorado, Illinois, gag one Kansas, Kentucky, 


Louisiana, Maryland assachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri ontana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 


Texas, 


CHICAGO 


Under Same Management THE GREAT WESTERN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO.—A Reinsurance Co.—Capital $400,000 
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service is at your disposal. 


What Fire Insurance does not cover-- 


(No. 6) Sprinkler Leakage 


Thousands of dollars in damage is done annually by the accidental discharge of 
water from sprinkler systems and the collapse of sprinkler tanks. Freezing, overheat- 
ing, breaking of pipes and fittings, settling of buildings, and excessive pressure are 
but a few of the causes of sprinkler leakage. 


Most warehouse, factory and loft owners have the foresight to install sprinkler 
systems as a fire prevention measure. If they are wise enough to install sprinkler sys- 
tems, they certainly should see the logic in your argument for sprinkler leakage 


Every sprinklered risk in your community is a Sprinkler Leakage prospect! With 
the approach of winter weather with its inevitable freeze-ups, the selling of Sprinkler 
Leakage should be pushed vigorously. The American Eagle schedule and inspection 


Ask the American Eagle “Special” 


A copy of our leaflet, “When Sprinklers Misbehave,” will be sent to you upon re- 


quest to our Advertising Department. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


JAMES A .SWINNERTON 
PRESIDENT 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Hyde’s Profit Motion 
Decisively Defeated 


PRESENT 





FORMULA TO REMAIN 





Two Committees, However, Appointed 
to Investigate Whether Companies’ 
Profits Are Too Great 

The attempt of Superintendent 
C. Hyde, of Missouri, to 
present formula for ascertaining fire 
underwriting profits at the mid-winter 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, ut the Hotel 
Astor this week, failed decisively. A 
small, but determined, minority, led by 
Superintendent Hyde, carried the bat- 
tle through the hearing before the com 
missioners’ Committee on Fire Insur- 
ance into the executive session of that 
committee and then on to the main 
floor of the convention Tuesday after- 
noon, where the final vote was taken. 
The Fire Insurance Committee reject- 
ed, by a vote of eight to two, Hyde’s 
resolution to upset the underwriting 
formula. Commissioner Bruce T. Bul- 
lion, of Arkansas, voted with Hyde for 
the resolution. 

However, in recognition of the senti- 
ments held by the friends of Superin- 
tendent Hyde, the Fire Insurance Com- 
mittee recommended the appointment 
of a special committee of three to take 
up the question whether the 3% con- 
flagration fund should be continued or 
whether it should be cut down if found 
to be excessive for present require- 
ments. In addition, a committee of 
five is to be appointed to study at 
length the problem of underwriting 
profits and to decide whether there are 
any decided weaknesses in the present 
method of calculating such profits, and 
if so, to propose changes. 

When the committee reported to the 
main convention of the commissioners, 
the majority report was accepted by a 
vote of nearly thirty to five, those vot 
ing in the negative being the four rad- 
icals, Hyde, Bullion, J. J. McMahon, 
South Carolina, and W. S. Smith, Wis- 
consin, and the new commissioner from 
Kentucky, A. M. Wash. 

In spite of the vote against Hyde’s 
proposition, it nevertheless is apparent 
that he has gained some ground. This 
is shown by concessions made, already 
mentioned, and by the fact that in con- 
versation with several commissioners 
a representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter learned that they voted 
against Hyde because they did _ not 
want to upset the system now being 
used rather than because they think 
that system is perfect. There may be, 
they say, some defects, and if so, they 
shall be corrected in due course. Un- 
til, however, the committees appointed 
to investigate fire insurance profits 
make their reports, it is better, they 
say, to continue with the formula in 
hand rather than throw everything 
into a chaotic condition. 

Despite the acceptance by Hyde and 
Bullion of the concessions made to 
them, they surprised the rest of the 
Fire Insurance Committee by offering 
a minority resolution on the floor of 
the convention which asked the com- 
plete rescinding of the present under- 
writing formula. McMahon, of South 
Carolina, with a final splurge of ora- 
tory, made a plea for the reduction of 
the 5% limit on underwriting profits, 
characterizing it as entirely too great. 
He then continued to criticize the meth- 
ods of reaching unearned premiums 
and incurred losses. The minority re- 
port was badly beaten. 

Superintendent Hyde opened his at- 
tack on the companies Monday after- 
noon at the public hearing before the 
Fire Insurance Committee, with Com- 
missioner Button presiding. He was 
supported principally by the oratory of 
Herman L. Ekern, attorney-general of 
Wisconsin, and the printed arguments 
of E. G. Richards, former United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, The radical forces among the 


Ben 
rescind the 


commissioners, including Hyde, Bruce 
T. Bullion of Arkansas, J. J. McMahon 
of South Carolina, and W. Stanley 


Smith of Wisconsin, seized upon Rich- 
ards’ allegations of excessive profits 
by the fire insurance companies as 
more severe than their own criticisms, 
but the combined forces of the attack- 
ing party seemed to make little impres- 
sion upon the other commissioners who 
packed the small committee room. 
Mr. Ekern, for years the guiding 
spirit of the Middle-Western mutuals 
and reciprocals, led the assault on the 
fire insurance profits formula, after 
Hyde had briefly discussed some of his 
arguments which appear elsewhere in 
this issue. Kkern argued that fire in- 
surance rates should be “just and rea- 
sonable,” corresponding with laws reg- 
ulating railroads and other public util- 
ities. He condemned the 5% profit as 
much too large, and then quoted from 
Richards’ published statements that 
whereas the companies reported under- 


writing profits of less than 1% they 
actually made from 4 to 8%. often 
through concealed — profits. Kkern’s 


suggestion was that the companies be 
allowed a reasonable underwriting 
profit to be fixed by each commissioner 
after reviewing the experience of his 
state, this profit to be on invested in- 
come only. 

Commissioner H, O. Fishback, Wash- 
ington, president of the convention, 
suid he was inclined to believe that 

(Continued on page 30) 


MULTIPLE LINES 


(Continued from page 1) 

from a fire company and also a second 
policy from a fire company which will 
include those coverages not contained 
in the standard form. He must obtain 
a policy from a casualty Company, also 
a policy from a surety company and a 
policy from a marine company if the 
property is to be transported, and then 
he is not covered as fully as he is un- 
der the Lloyds policy. If the porter in 
his establishment steps on a tray of 
diamonds owned by him, not only can 
he have no insurance against its loss, 
but an American company would be 
guilty of a misdemeanor if it granted 
such a coverage. An American jeweler 
can be insured by an American com- 
pany against the loss of the window of 
his store in case it breaks, but he is 
not permitted to be insured by the 
American company against the loss of 
the jewels that may be injured by the 
falling glass. The whole subject seems 
one of fine distinctions, not based upon 
reason. 

“At the present time, most of the 
complaints against the so-called Amer- 
ican system arise from the fact that 
American business is unable to get the 
coverage which it needs,” the superin- 
tendent continued. “If the laws of the 
states are amended so that certain 
needed coverages can be given in one 
policy by one company, in the opinion 
of your committee much will be ac- 
complished towards doing away with 
present complaints. The coverages for 
which there seems to be a demand and 
which cannot be given in one policy, 
as is done by London Lloyds, are Jew- 
elers’ Block Policy, Householders’ Com- 
prehensive Policy, Automobile Compre- 
hensive Policy and insurance against 
damage to valuable objects of art. 
There is a constant demand for insur- 
ance against damage to personal prop- 
erty other than that which is now gen- 
erally permitted under the laws of 
most of the states in the United States 
and there is no apparent reason why 
most of such coverages should not be 
permitted.” 

What is Recommended 

The committee recommended the fol- 
lowing: “Your committee, therefore, 
recommends that the Insurance Com- 
missioners Convention shall go on 
record in favor of the widening of the 
coverages as between fire, casualty and 
other classes of companies, so that 
American business may obtain the leg- 


itimate coverage that it needs, and in 
this connection your committee recom- 
mends that insurance companies be 
permitted by law to give a coverage in 
one policy equal to that in the present 


Jewelers’ Block Policy, Householders’ 
Comprehensive Policy, Automobile 
Comprehensive Policy, insurance 


against damage to valuable objects of 
art and other coverages that may be 
needed by legitimate business de- 
mands. Your committee further rec- 
ommends that there be a provision that 
a coverage may be given by a casualty 
company against loss or damage to the 
assured’s property, not definitely men- 
tioned in the law, and whether or not 
liability exists.” 

















MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 
FOUND. 


The agents of the Ohio 
Farmers have implicit confi- 
dence in the management. 
There is no suspicion lurking 
in their minds as to whether 
they are being dealt with 
honestly and frankly. They 
realize that the management 
regards them as an integral 
part of the organization vital 
to its welfare. They deserve 
square treatment and_ they 
get it. 
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FAVOR MULTIPLE LINES 





Commissioners Unanimously Endorse 
Supt. Stoddards Proposal For 
Broadening Coverage 





The proposal of Superintendent Stogq. 
dard, New York, that the insurance 
commissioners give their support to a 
great broadening of underwriting fae. 
ilities by fire and casualty company, 
made before the commissioners ag a 
report of a sub-committee on “Multi- 
ple Lines,” seems to meet a situation 
that was recognized by all of the state 
officials, because both in considering 
it first at the meeting of the committee 
on laws and legislation and at the open- 
ing session of the convention on Tues. 
day, there was no dissenting or ques. 
tioning voice heard. The report of the 
committee on this subject, which jg 
discussed at length elsewhere in this 
issue, Was unanimously adopted. 
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Companies Reply To 
Hyde; Defend Methods 


HIS ALLEGATIONS ERRONEOUS 





Correct Net Investment Gains For Ten 
Leading Companies Are 
8.18 Per Cent 





The Actuarial Bureau Committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and Ben C. Hyde, superintendent of in- 
surance of Missouri, locked horns this 
week at the Astor before the commis- 
sioners Of the various states on stock 
fre insurance company methods. Mr. 
Hyde made certain allegations to the 
effect that the prevailing methods rela- 
tive to rates, expenses, ete., need reform 
alleging that they are subversive to fair 
rates and economy and the Actuarial 
Bureau took up each of the Hyde alle- 
gations seriatim and replied to them. 
They illustrated the replies with tables. 
Hyde had used in his illustrations vari- 
ous data which he had compiled from 
records of ten leading companies. The 
Actuarial Bureau tables used the same 
list of Companies to illustrate the re- 
plies. 

Hyde’s Tables Erroneous 

Hyde’s tables, the Actuarial Bureau 
maintains, are wholly erroneous because 
his calculation of underwriting profit is 
arrived at “by the use of two inde- 
fensible processes,” namely, the = arbi- 
trary subtraction from losses of 10% 
of the increase in losses outstanding, 
and the arbitrary subtraction from ex- 
penses of from 25% to 40% of the in- 
crease in unearned premiums. As _ to 
the unwarranted character of these 
processes, the Actuarial Bureau replies 
explain in detail. It is also pointed out 
that Superintendent Hyde has calcu- 
lated the rates of profit on the nominal 
or par value of the capital stock and not 
on the true net investment of the stock- 
holders; also, they are included in in- 
vestment income fluctuations in market 
prices of securities held, not realized 
on by the companies, amounting to 
$30,608,335. 

True Average Rate of Investment 

The true average annual rate of in- 
vestment profit for all of the ten com- 
panies for the five-year period, properly 
calculated on the stockholders’ average 
net investment was not 87.88%, as 
claimed by Hyde, but 12.21% (including 
mere market fluctuations), or 8.18%, 
alter excluding mere market fluctua- 
tions and taking into account only in- 
vestment income and profits actually 
realized. The true average annual rate 
of underwriting profit for all of the ten 
companies for the five-year period, prop- 
erly calculated on the stockholders’ av- 
erage net investment, was, not 22.25%, 
but 3.2997. 

(2) The greatest average annual rate 
of underwriting profit of any one com- 
pany was, not 185.73%, but 6.49%. The 
greatest average annual rate of invest- 
ment profit for any one company was, 
not 231.56%, but 19.34% (including 
mere market fluctuations), or 13.53% 
exclusive of mere market fluctuations. 

(3) Calculations of the 8% conflagra- 
tion hazard allowance and the 5% un- 
derwriting profit allowance, and their 
expression in dollars and in ratio to 
capital, are at least idle, when the un- 
derwriting profit ($25,012,711.59) is only 
about 24%% of the earned premiums 
($1,026,566,280.76) and only 16.48% for 
five years (or 3.29% annually) of the 
Stockholders’ average net investment. 
* * * 
Unearned Premiums 

Some points made by the insurance 
companies in their answer to Hyde’s 
allegations follow: 

The unearned premium reserve is for 
the purpose of meeting certain inevita- 
ble future disbursements of one kind 
or another. The expenses which have 
been paid out, however, are not like- 
wise subject to inevitable or even prob- 
able recoveries. These expense dis- 
bursements are in the Main, gone be- 
yond recall. In cases of cancellation of 
individual policies, the company may be 





able to recover a part of the commis- 
sion paid, proportionate to the part of 
the premium returned to the assured, 
provided, it is still represented by the 
same agent who originally wrote the 
policies, but even then the company’s 
liability to its policyholders for their 
return premium is binding and obliga- 
tory upon it, while it cannot foresee or 
foretell the degree of collectibility of 
return commissions, months and _ per- 
haps years in advance. In case it re- 
insures its business in toto it will prob- 
ably receive as a partial offset for the 
unearned premiums required by the 
company assuring its liability, some 
commission compensation. The amount 
and rate of such reinsurance commis- 
sions are, however, wholly conjectural, 
depending upon how attractive the port- 
folio appears to other companies willing 
to assume it. But though the possible 
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commission recovery may be conjec- 
tural, the consideration to be paid for 
divesting itself of the liability is not, 
but is calculated on a hard and fast 
rule and is inescapable. 

If the Company carries its own lia- 
bility to expiration, it does so, without 
the benefit of any expense recoveries to 
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meet the inevitable succession of loss 
claims and expense charges which con- 
tinue to present themselves until the 
last policy has expired, and, in every 
case, no possible recovery presents it- 
self in respect of salaries, light, heat, 
postage, stationery, traveling expenses, 
underwriters’ boards and bureaus, ad- 
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vertising and subscriptions and innum- 
erable other disbursements which have 
been made or charges incurred, in the 
legitimate conduct of the _ business, 
against which there is no more chance 
of recovery than there is to make time 
turn backward or water flow up hill. 
How, then, can any sound business man 
contend that there is any analogy be- 
tween reserving a portion of the pre- 
miums and reserving a like portion of 
the expenses? (2) To compute the un- 
earned premiums accurately for each 
state is, theoretically, desirable. But 
there are forty-eight states, one federal 
district and certain territories and in- 
sular possessions of the United States, 
to say nothing of the foreign fields 
where many of the American companies 
now also operate. The calculation of 
the unearned premium reserve as a 
unit, is at best a laborious and expen- 
sive To multiply it by the 
number of calculations which would be 
needed would certainly add many thou- 
sands of dollars to the companies’ ex- 
and still further raise the ex- 
pense ratio which Superintendent Hyde 
already considers too high. 
+ + - 

Companies Not Over-Estimating Losses 

There is no deliberate attempt on the 
part of the companies to over-estimate 
losses. The policy of all sound and 
conservatively managed companies is to 
fix the first estimate of losses (when 
there is insuflicient information to ob 
tain accurate figures) sufficiently high 
to cover all probable liability. Were 
this not the practice, the insurance com 
missioners would be the first to criticise 
the companies; and justly so, since it is 
their duty to vouch to the public for 
the solvency of the companies they su- 
pervise; and to under-estimate liabili- 
ties is an unmistakable step in the di- 
rection of unsound methods. However, 
as the existing rule for calculating 
losses incurred involves deducting. un- 
paid outstanding at the end of 
the preceding year apparently any over- 
estimate is inevitably rectified by the 
deduction of the correspondingly over- 
estimated figures of the preceding year 
or period. 


process. 


penses 


losses 


Profits and Rates 

If the profits of the company as a 
whole and the solvency of the company 
are to be determined on the basis of 
earned premiums and incurred losses 
and incurred expenses, then the ade- 
quacy of the level of rates must be on 
the same basis. 

+ a * 
Determining Solvency 

It is fundamental that we cannot have 
one method to determine the soundness 
and solvency of a company and a differ- 
ent method to determine the profits or 
You cannot say to the compa- 
nies “you shall not count this money in 
your assets, since you have disbursed 
it, and it is no longer yours,” and then 
deny them the right to account for it as 
“outgo,” in a profit and loss statement. 
And whether it is one thing or the other 
is a question of fact, to be determined 
by the facts, and when determined, con- 
sistently applied. And if the companies 
have obligations under the premium ele 
ment which must be recognized as ob- 
ligations and dealt with as obligations, 
that fact does not justify a treatment of 
the expense element on a basis at vari- 
ance with the facts as applied specific- 
ally to the expense factor. 

ca a * 


losses. 


Agency Balances 

There is certainly no incentive to 
laxity on the part of the companies in 
the collection of agents’ balances, nor 
do we know of any business where 
credit is extended, where allowance for 
the contingent losses is not made in the 
price of the commodity dealt in. 

* * ca 

Reinsurance is a benefit to the prop- 
erty owner large and small and the fact 
that the ratio of premiums reinsured 
to premiums written is only approxi- 
mately 30°, indicates that it cannot, 
under any circumstances, materially in- 
crease the expense ratio as a whole. 
If there were no reinsurance and each 
company only wrote their net lines then 


the increased number of policies would 
materially increase the expense. Thus 
a line of $100,000 on a very hazardous 
risk with each company only writing 
$2,500, would require forty policies 
which would obviously cost more than 
one policy reinsured among an equal 
number of companies. 
* * * 


No Discrimination Against Small 
Insurer 
~ Allegation—“‘For the small 
dence property. owner the 

greatly advanced.” 
Answer—This statement is wholly 
without foundation. Fire insurance is 
almost unique in that (except for the 
surcharge imposed for a short period 
during the war) the cost of this com- 

modity has not been increased. 

* a” 
The Stockholders 

The funds comprising the assets of 
companies are provided by the stock- 
holders. As the business progresses lia- 
bilities are incurred, but the paid-up 
capital and net surplus are always main 
tained, in addition to the reserves, by 
the stockholders as a security fund for 
the protection of the policyholders. As 
a rule current income takes care of 
current losses and expenses. The stock- 
holders’ funds are, therefore, kept in- 
vested in good securities, but subject 
to the policyholders’ claims. The stock- 
holders are perfectly competent to make 
these same investments as individuals, 
free of such risk. Or they may form 
themselves into a company to handle 
such investments for them, but without 
engaging in the business of insurance. 
In either such case their income from 
such investments would be equal to that 
derived from the same investments 
made with their money by an insurance 
company with the entire capital sum of 
such investments, subject to the claims 
of policyholders at any hour of any day. 
He who believes that the stockholders 
should thus surrender the security, not 
of the income, but of the principal sum 
o: their invested capival, Dy pledging 
it in an extremely hazardous business, 
and should then consent that a restrict- 
ed profit on the underwriting operations 
should be the sole reward, both for en- 
gaging in such operations, and for the 
normal return on the capital pledged 
as a security fund has failed to grasp 
these fundamental considerations. The 
policyholder has received quite sufficient 
benefit from the investment branch of 
the company when he has enjoyed the 
security which its accumulations afford 
during the period of his policy. The 
stockholder, on the other hand, who 
would enjoy in any event an equal rate 
of return on his investments, is en- 
titled to an added rate of return from 
having pledged them as security, which 
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added rate he expects, and is entitled 
to receive through underwriting profit. 
Assets 

All of the assets of the companies 
belong to the stockholders; but the cap- 
ital and surplus in a very real sense and 
by a very conservative construction rep- 
resent at all times the stockholders’ net 
investment. Every dollar of the sur- 
plus has either been paid in, in cash, 
by the stockholders or represents the 
earnings of the company, retained by 
the stockholders in the business and 
subject to its hazards, instead of being 
drawn by them in dividends. In the 
case of the ten companies under con- 
sideration, a very large proportion of 
the surpluses of some of them was 
actually paid in, in cash, by the stock- 
holders in addition to capital stock by 
them subscribed and paid in full. The 
portions of surplus earned in the busi- 
ness represent the accumulations of 
years of prudent management. Of the 
ten companies selected by Superintend- 
ent Hyde for illustration, one has been 
in business one hundred and thirty-two 
years, three over one hundred years 
each, and all but one over thirty years. 
During these long periods, these accu- 
mulations of surplus have been labori- 
ously earned. They were at all times 
subject to the will of the stockholders 
and could have been drawn in dividends 
at any time. The stockholders have 
voluntarily elected to forego the _ in- 
creased dividends which the distribution 
of these surpluses, as earned, would 
have allowed, in order to strengthen the 
organizations and give greater security 
to the policyholders, present and pros- 
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pective. There is certainly no distine. 
tion between capital and surplus jn de- 
termining the stockholder’s net invest. 
ment, yet superintendent Hyde essays 
to calculate the rate of profit on the 
capital alone. Does he think that the 
stockholders are entitled to no return 
on cash surplus by them paid in? Or 
that the stockholders are entitled to no 
return on profits put back into the busi- 
ness? 

Tables appended show that the aver. 
age underwriting profit was only 3.29% 
of the stockholder’s mean net invested 
assets and the smallest underwriting 
profit of any one company was only .45 
of 1%, while the average profits on 
investments exclusive of market 
changes were only 8.18%. 

* * * 


Capital Stock 

Capital stock has no direct relation- 
ship to underwriting profit or invest: 
ment profit. The amount of business 
done is the basis for underwriting profit, 
just the same as the merchant or man- 
ufacturer figures his profit on the vol- 
ume of business done, and relates that 
to the corporation funds belonging to 
the stockholders in figuring dividends. 
Thus, an investor whose stock shows 
an investment to him of a given sum 
figures his profit on that basis, regard: 
less of the par value of the stock, in 
fact, many stocks have no par value. 
Capital stock of an insurance company 
has no relation to business done, since 
it is not used in the operation of the 
business, though pledged for the secur: 
ity of the policyholders. 

* * * 


Taxes 

Allegation he income and _ excess profit 
taxes of the companies are also under the com- 
pany method allowed as an underwriting ex 
pense, although such taxes are unquestionably 
a stockholders’ tax and are not a proper under- 
writing charge.” 

Answer—You cannot arrive at “net 
profit” without first deducting all outgo, 
and it is an obvious proposition that the 
income tax is a specific charge on the 
very items reported as income, such as 
premiums, and, therefore, deductible. 

* * 


Over Insurance 

No business organization can survive 
and remain solvent, the incurred losses 
and expenses of which exceed its earned 
income, nor will capital (which is timid) 
expose itself to the risks of a hazardous 
business for no greater reward than it 
could claim free of such hazards. As to 
“careless and indefensible assumption 
of bad risks and over-insurance * * * 
the companies’ carelessness and errors 
in judgment,” these accusations are 
specifically denied, as a general and 
sweeping proposition. What specific 
instances of carelessness over-insurance 
and bad judgment exist in the business, 
we cannot say, but we deny that they 
characterize the business as a whole. 
Superintendent Hyde’s address is em 
titled in part “Stock Company Meth- 
ods.” It is perhaps in order to inquire 
whether he regards these faults as I 
herent in stock company managemenh 
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and that mutuals, for example, never 
assume bad risks, never over-insure, are 
not careless, and commit no errors of 
iudgment. The charges of “wasteful 
pyramiding of expenses and commis- 
sions, reckless extending of credit or 
speculative investment of funds,” are 
treated in detail elsewhere in these 
answers by a statement of the facts in 
relation to the subject of each such 
charge. 

Mr. Hyde’s charges that “losses so 
charged from over insurance and bad 
risks are enormous.” This is one of 
Mr. Hyde’s pet theories. Missouri en- 
courages Oover-insurance by their Valued 
Policy Law and then Mr. Hyde blames 
the companies. Mr. Hyde overlooks the 
fact that the claim of enormous losses 
from over-insurance is a serious indict- 
ment of both the agents and citizens 
of his state and is not warranted by 
the actual facts. 

What is a bad risk? It is presumably 
one of weaker construction and high 
hazard. Does Mr. Hyde contend that 
only the best type of construction and 
only the risks without hazard shall be 
insured? This is not the function of 
Stock Fire Insurance. Mr. Hyde advo- 
cates that the so-called poor risk which 
admits of but one construction and that 
is to mean a risk of high hazard, should 
have no insurance; therefore, the mer- 
chant or manufacturer engaged in a 
hazardous business would be compelled 
to go without insurance to protect his 
credits if this theory was adopted, but 
Mr. Hyde has entirely overlooked the 
fact that the rate of premium paid by 
the merchant or manufacturer in the 
highly hazardous business is designed 


to reimburse the companies for the 
extra hazard covered. The Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies are not only in 


business to give protection to the high- 
est class of property, but they are in 
business to give general protection and 
their rates are made accordingly. Un- 
less this was done by the Stock Fire 
Insurance companies, commercial paral- 


ysis would be visited upon every man 
engaged in a hazardous business. It is 
an elementary principle known to every 
man conversant with the technical sub- 
ject of fire insurance that the low haz 
ard in sprinklered risks with a 10 cent 
or 15 cent rate bears a direct relation- 
ship to a high hazard ris& with a 3 or 
4% rate. 
* * * 
Expenses 

Out of every dollar spent for bread, 
the wheat costs but 28 cents; out of 
every dollar for a suit of clothes the 
raw materials cost 28 cents; out of 
every dollar spent for a certain brand 
of breakfast food, the raw material is 
21 cents, and out of every dollar for a 
pair of shoes the raw material is 38 
cents. The remainder of the dollar rep- 
resents cost of manufacture, transporta- 
tion, ete. These costs run from 62% to 
79% of the price of the finished product. 
The cost incidental to the insurance 
contract is in the neighborhood of 40%, 
and includes the service extended by the 
agent, inspections, adjustments, over- 
head and taxes. * * * 

Expenses a Matter of Record 

When we begin to discuss the amount 
of the companies’ obligations we enter 
the field of “burning ratios,” which are 
predicated on the amount at risk, and 
depart from the discussion of ordinary 
“loss and expense ratios” which are 
predicated on the amount of premium 
income. * * * It is idle for Superin- 
tendent Hyde to inquire why the ex- 
penses are so high. Itemized state- 
ments of these expenses are included in 
the sworn annual statements of every 
insurance company filed with him, and 
he is fully informed wnder what ex- 
pense heads this money is disbursed, 
and how much under each head. It is 
further to be regretted that he has not 
in the course of this address offered one 
constructive suggestion for a reduction 
of expenses, though constantly railing 
at the alleged excessive expense ratio. 
On the contrary his suggestion for a 
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more intensive scrutiny of risks as- 
sumed and for the separate calculation 
of the unearned premium reserve for 
each and every state, even though meri- 
torious in their objects, and well in- 
tended, are examples of such added bur: 
dens as are almost constantly being 
urged upon the companies, involving in- 
creased cost and higher expense ratios. 
a * * 


A Glance at Taxation 
Allegation—‘The — speculative 
funds should be prohibited Theit 
losses, however, from the decrease in value of 
their investments for the period, while not so 
much as their gain, were $41,630,296.60 or 85% 
of their average capital for the period * * *, 
Hence, it would appeal that although the net 
result for the period was a gain in value of 
the securities held by the Companies, that where 
there is a fluctuation as here shown, there is 
a grave danger in the situation and precautions 
to better protect the reserves which are paid in 
by the policyholders and carried to i 
their interests should be taken.” 


investment = of 


safeguard 


Answer—-These conclusions are drawn 
from grossly incorrect premises. The 
actual net loss upon sale or maturity 


of ledger assets of the ten companies 
during the five-year period in question 
was $16,817,778.46, as shown in detail 
in supporting tables; and as the mean 
ledger assets of the companies during 
this period were $366,342,842.37 (being 
$277,850,673.16 at the beginning, and 
$454,835,011.57 at the end of the period), 
the total net loss upon sale or maturity 
of ledger assets was slightly under four 
and six-tenths per cent for the _ five- 
year period, or about nine-tenths of one 


per cent a year. It should also be re- 
membered that this occurred during the 
period of heaviest Federal taxation, 
when the tax laws rendered it almost 
prohibitive to take profits, but offered 
the greatest inducements to sell such 
securities as could be disposed of at a 
loss, thus making substantial savings 
in Federal taxes, a course which was 
almost universally followed by invest- 
ing interests. Had it not been for this 
abnormal condition, caused solely by 
tax laws and having no bearing upon 
intrinsic values, it is probable that the 
net result of sales and redemptions 
would have been an actual gain. The 
change in this respect, already apparent 
in the year 1922 in consequence of the 
relaxation in the Federal Tax policy, 
will be noticed upon examining the sup- 
porting tables of gain and loss upon 
sale or maturity of ledger assets. 

Aside from the above actual net loss 
upon sale or redemption, the balance of 
Superintendent Hyde’s figures reflect 
merely the changes in market values 
recorded at the ends of the respective 
years. It is idle to accumulate the de- 
clines in values separately from the ad- 
vances when more than one period is 
under consideration because to do so 
simply multiplies the result by the num- 
ber of periods and produces figures 
which possibly appear impressive, but 
possess no real significance. If Super- 
intendent Hyde, for example, had calcu- 
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lated the market fluctuations for each 
of the months comprising the five-year 
period and added 


he undoubtedly could have’ exhibited 
figures representing what he calls 
“losses,” far greater than those which 


have caused him so much concern; and 
if he had had recourse to the daily fluc- 
tuations and added up the total gains 
and losses separately, the result would 
have appeared still more alarming. As 
a matter of fact, however, using Super 
intendent Hyde’s own figures of invest- 
ment “gain” and “loss” (meaning really 
advances and declines) we find that the 
advances were $55,408,043.89 and the de- 
clines were $41,630,296.60, or a net ad- 
vance of $13,777,747.29; and as the se 
curities sold and redeemed are included 
in these figures and were disposed of at 
a net loss of $16,817,778.46 as hereto- 
fore shown, there must have been a net 
advance of $30,595,525.74 on the securi- 
ties held; which affords little ground 
for pessimism. Indeed, our calculation, 
taken from the annual statements pub- 
lished in the Missouri reports, indicate 
such an advance on securities held to 





have been $30,608,335.27. 
+ « + 
No Hidden Profit 

Allegation—“Insurance experts estimate that 
included in the unearned premium reserve is a 
hidden profit of from 30 to 50%, which in this 
instance is from $60,598, 59 to $100,997, 
§92.65. By hidden profit is meant that part 
of the unearned premium reserve which would 
remain if the companies reinsured their busi 
eae? 

Answer-—-There is nothing hidden in 
the so-called “unearned premium re 


serve.” There is no room to hide any 
thing in the unearned premium reserve. 
Particularly, there is no room to hide 
from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000) there. 
Superintendent Hyde should explain in 
detail just what it is that is hidden and 
how it is hidden, and why it is hidden. 
Generalities are not illuminating nor in 
structive. It is desirable to be explicit. 
If Superintendent Hyde means (as cer 
tain insurance experts have suggested) 
that there is ‘an unrevealed element” 
in the reserve, meaning the possible re 
covery of commissions upon either the 
cancellation of individual policies or the 
reinsurance of the unexpired business 
in toto, this point is dealt with in detail 
in these answers, and it is shown that 
whereas the unearned premiums, as re- 
served, represent inevitable ultimate 
disbursements of one kind or another 
by the company, according to whether 
the business is cancelled, reinsured or 
carried to expiration, these possible 
commission recoveries are entirely 
problematical, and while they may 
eventuate under favorable conditions, 
there is no certainty that they will do 
so, or if they do, to what extent or de- 
gree. If, therefore, this is the “hidden 
profit’ to which Superintendent Hyde 
refers, it is hidden no longer. The Com- 
missioners are invited to examine it and 
judge for themselves whether they will 
allow the companies to set up an asset 
in their financial statements for the 
prospective recovery of such commis- 
sions. 
+ a * 
Over Supervision 

No organization which is over-super- 
vised can function economically or ef- 
ficiently; because, being hedged about 
by oversight and _ restrictions, it is 
robbed of initiative, flexibility and 
adaptability, all of which are vitally es- 
sential to economical and efficient ad- 
ministration. Nothing is so certain to 
reduce a business organization to a con- 
dition of inefficiency as a multiplicity 
of restrictions, imposed from without. 


+ * * 
Lost Balances Not Excessive 
Allegation—*‘*So long as credit can be ex 


tended: to the agents and the losses charged to 
the policyholder just that long will the agents’ 
balances lost be excessive.” 5 
Answer—They are not excessive, 
though they have been made to appear 
so by the use of false and misleading 
figures. As a matter of fact, in the case 
of the ten companies for the five years 
named, they were less than 1/22 of 1% 
of the net premiums written. 
Variation in Expenses 
An enlightened self-interest prompts 
the companies to scrutinize their ex- 


his results together 


penses minutely, with regard to every 
limitation consistent with the best in- 
terests of the business. It is to be re- 
gretted that most of the Superintend- 
ent’s suggestions would inevitably tend 
to further increase expenses, as, for 
example, the more minute inspection of 
risks and the segregation of the un- 
earned premium reserve by states. It 
is only by a careful analysis of each 
companies’ business, the method of do- 
jng business, its individual problems of 
management that anyone as a matter of 
judgment can determine the reasonable- 
ness of its expenses. Mr. Hyde’s ad- 
dress does not indicate any such 
analysis. 

Why do the insurance charts show a 
variation for the past five years of from 
approximately 35 to 50% of expense 
ratio for the older companies and 50% 
plus for newer or smaller companies, if 
there are not individual problems which 
must be considered? 

* * * 
Incurred Losses 

The incurred losses are not settled 
at from 70 to 90 cents on the dollar, 
for the reason that incurred losses are 
the paid losses less the unpaid losses 
at the beginning of the period and plus 
the outstanding losses at the end of the 
period under consideration and the paid 
losses are actual. The outstanding 
iosses may be paid at more or less than 
the reported figure but no ratio of flue- 
tuation is possible because no two loss 
conditions are ever the same. 

Incurred expenses are not unpaid ex- 
penses as Mr. Hyde states, but are the 
paid expenses less the unpaid expenses 
at the beginning of the period and plus 
the unpaid expenses at the end of the 
period. Since the commissions, taxes 
and other expenses are paid on a writ- 
ten basis, there can be no deduction of 
expense as suggested. 

* * * 
Rates 

Answer—If the companies’ rates are 
made with regard to a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit on the volume of business 
transacted as the companies themselves 
contend should be done, and not on the 
amount of their capital, as Superin- 
tendent Hyde contends should be done, 
then it is difficult to see how this sub- 
ject affects the “economical adjustment 
of rates.” The States already have 
statutes setting up minimum standards 
of financial responsibility, which com- 


panies must meet before they can en- 
gage in the fire insurance business. It 
is true that these statutes do not pro- 
ceed along the lines suggested by Su- 
perintendent Hyde. The statutes of 
some states prescribe the maximum 
amount allowed to be covered on a 
single risk in relation to the capital or 
to the capital and surplus. The com- 
panies are cordial toward any reasona- 
ble statutory requirement which makes 
for financial responsibility and prevents 
irresponsible companies engaging in the 
business. Superintendent Hyde’s pro- 
posal, however, does not seem flexible 
enough. The total amount at risk of all 
companies changes constantly from day 
to day, and very materially from year 
to year. Since Superintendent Hyde 
contemplates both maxima and minima 
limits, companies would evidently have 
to operate within a very narrow range 
of ratios of capital and = surplus’ to 
amount of risk. Since they could no 
more exceed than fall short of the stip- 
ulated ratio, they might be compelled to 
make frequent adjustments of one or 
the other of the elements involved. 
Furthermore, if a rule is important or 
desirable governing the ratio between 
capital and surplus on the one hand 
and amount at risk on the other, regard 
should be had to the character of the 
amount of the risk, as to whether it is 
subject to conflagration conditions or 
not. Obviously the ratio of security fur- 
nished by companies writing under con- 
flagration conditions should be greater 
than that of companies which do not. 
One thousand dollar units of amount at 
risk are not a basis for calculating such 
a ratio of capital and surplus until it is 
known how many of these $1,000 units 
inter-expose one another. 
om * * 


Responsibility for Fires 

While the responsibility for the re- 
duction of fire losses rests upon the 
companies in no peculiar sense, nor are 
they called upon to feel (except as self- 
interest dictates) any greater responsi- 
bility of this character than any other 
citizen, yet it is true that no element 
in the Nation is giving the attention and 
spending the money for the purpose of 
reducing fire waste to an extent ap- 
proximating that being done by the fire 
insurance companies. A co-operative at- 
titude on the part of Courts in cases 
involving arson is an element of great 
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importance in the possible reduction of 
fire waste, adequate fire marshal laws 
are desirable, and it is to be noted jn 
passing that Missouri has none. The 
charge that the companies are responsi. 
ble for the magnitude of the losses js 
too ridiculous to be seriously treated, 

The reports of all investigating of. 
ficials place a definite physical cause to 
a great many fires. Are the companies 
responsible for defective electric wiring, 
trash, gasoline, carelessness in the use 
of matches, ete., Why is it that states 
having low loss ratios co-operate with 
all interests endeavoring to reduce the 
fire loss; have active fire marshals with 
efficient corps of men constantly on 
duty; have laws which protect both the 
interests of the people and the compa- 
nies and as a result have low fire in- 
surance rates? 

¢ @ 3 


Responsibility 

Allegation—“The adoption by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the 
above recommendation placing the responsibility 
for their own actions squarely up to the com. 
panies, together with a strict accounting by the 
companies of their stewardship, will in a short 
time result in a reduction of at least one-third 
in the fire rates, with a corresponding reduction 
in fire losses and the loss of life.’ 

Answer—With Mr. Hyde opposed to 
fire prevention, how will the considera 
tion of investment income and reduction 
in expenses reduce the loss ratio and 
loss of life? If this theory is correct 
thousands of dollars have been wasted 
in fire prevention work, fire protection 
work, underwriters’ laboratories, etc; 
fire marshals are useless and the vari- 
ous safety councils throughout the coun- 
try are all blindly endeavoring to edu- 
cate the public on an erroneous theory 
that care and elimination of careless- 
ness will protect property and life. The 
insurance companies, by changing their 
methods of figuring profits will, under 
Mr. Hyde’s theory, reduce the number 
of fires. 





BUTTON ON FORMS COMMITTEE 


Commissioner Joseph Button of Vir 
ginia, as chairman of the committee 
on fire insurance of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
was selected this week as the repre 
sentative of the commissioners to serve 
on the special committee on Standard 
Rating Schedules and Forms, appoint 
ed by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters following the commission: 
ers’ convention in Minneapolis last 
summer, to work out a plan for wt 
form rating schedules and forms. Com 
missioner Button will attend meetings 
of this committee of eleven members 
and report back its progress to the 
commissioners at their regular meet: 
ings. 





GEORGE B. WALTON DIES 

George B. Walton, a New York insut- 
ance man, died last Sunday at the age 
of seventy-five. Mr. Walton entered 
the insurance business in 1877, retiriné 
in 1915, at which time he was associat: 
ed with the firm of T. Y. Brown & (0. 
of this city. 
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Lawyer Sees Growing 
Regulatory Powers 


BUSINESS OPPRESSION CHARGE 








s, P. Goldman, One of Counsel in N. Y. 
Rating Organization Case, Dis- 
cusses Trend of Times 


A tendency of state and national reg- 
ylatory Commissions to broaden their 
functions and activities almost to the 
point of strangulation and oppression 
ig seen by Samuel P. Goldman, of Gold- 
man & Unger, who are counsel for a 
number of fire insurance companies in 
the New York Fire Rating Organization 
case. They represent the companies 
which were formerly outside the Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
State. Both sides have appealed from 
a decision. 

In giving his views for publication 
relative to the main subject of state 


and governmental supervision and 
regulation, Mr. Goldman made some 
comments on the rating organization 
litigation. The lawyer sees the for- 


mulation in fire insurance circles of a 
more positive opinion against state 
management as distinguished from a 
proper degree of regulation. He de- 
cares that companies are endeavoring 
in all legitimate ways to conduct their 
businesses through voluntary bodies of 
their own. 

The rating case itself was an indica- 
tion, he said, not of an antagonistic 
spirit on the part of some companies 
against others, but rather of the desire 
of many companies, some small and 
some large, some weak and some 
strong, to have the highest court of the 
State of New York judicially declare 
that the management of a part of the 
insurance business, under the super- 
vision of the superintendent of insur- 
ance, is not part of the legislative pol 
icy of the State of New York. The 
litigation in the present instance cen- 
ters around an assertion on the part of 
the rating organization, and of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, that the 
legislature intended the rating organi- 
zation in New York to have the power 
to regulate commissions and broker 
ages and numbers of agencies. 


Question Assumption of Power 

The companies represented by Mr. 
Goldman’s firm take the ground that 
no such power is to be assumed, nor 
is there to be an exercise of an im- 
plied power, excepting where such im- 
plied power is an absolute necessity 
to the carrying out of a specific and 
explicit law. Those companies feel 
that adding powers of this kind to gov- 
ernmental agencies, such as the super- 
intendents of insurance and rating or- 
ganizations, can be, and, if not halted, 
usually are, carried too far, and that 
In making this fight they are taking a 
stand more upon a general principle 
that matters affecting the management 
of insurance companies can best be 
left to the voluntary organizations of 
the insurance companies themselves, 
and that better results can unquestion- 
ably be obtained in this manner. 

“The appeal which is now being 
prosecuted has for its object solely the 
effort to obtain a ruling from the court 
stating whether or not the legislature 
granted this specific power to the rat- 
ing organization,” said Mr. Goldman. 
The Special Term which originally 
heard the motion for a mandamus has 
practically decided that the rating or- 
8anization has not the power nor the 
right to compel insurance companies 
to agree in advance that the rating or- 
8anization has this power. It may be 
contended that this decision does not 
squarely and directly pass upon the 
question of power, and it is hoped that 
the Appellate Branch of the Supreme 
Court will be able, upon the case as it 
how stands, to go into this question on 
the merits, and to render a decision di- 
rectly and explicitly that the rating or- 
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ganization does not have this power.” 

In reply to the question, as to whe- 
ther a grant by the legislature to the 
rating organization,, of power to regu- 
late commissions, etc., would be consti- 
tutional, Mr. Goldman referred to the 
fact that there are decisions which 
hold that liberty of contract is an in- 
alienable right with which the legisla- 
ture cannot interfere, and that a recent 
decision in one of the western states 
had gone very far in holding that the 
legislature could not prescribe what 
compensation should be paid by an em- 
ployer to an employee. It is a serious 
question whether any such attempt 
would be constitutional. 


Mr. Goldman also stated that 
here again legislative interference 
would be unwarrantable interference 
with the right of private contract, 
and would seem to be unneces- 
sary in the present state of the 


law. The insurance law of the State 
of New York gives to the superintend- 
ent, not only ample inquisitorial pow- 
ers, ample powers of investigation and 
examination, to discover whether or 
not an insurance company is properly 
conducting its business, and whether 
or not its assets are becoming depleted 
so that its resources and the security 
for its stockholders are no longer suf- 
ficient, but it also gives the superin- 
tendent a wide discretion in regard to 
this very matter. As he can ascertain 
the facts, he can, within reasonable 
limitations, determine whether or not 
the expenses are excessive, for, if they 


are excessive, and prevent an insur- 
ance company from realizing a _ suffi- 


cient profit on accepted business, thus 
depleting the assets of the insurance 
company, to the point where its re- 
sources will no longer be sufficient and 
satisfactory security for its policyhold- 


ers, the superintendent of insurance, 
under the law as it now stands, has 
ample power to conipel the insurance 
company to maintain sufficient assets, 
or may take it over and liquidate its 
affairs. This, of its@lf, would be a 
very strong deterrent to any company 
against paying excessive commissions. 
No company ever forgets that it must 
do business at a profit, or go out of 
business. 

“The decision in the appeal now 
pending, if the question of power can 
be passed upon, will be a very import- 
ant one from the point of view here ex- 
pressed, and may well have a very 
substantial influence upon the delibera- 
tions of this or any subsequent conven- 
tion of insurance commissioners and 
suptrintendents,” said Mr. Goldman. 
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New York National Liquidation Pro- 
gressing Nicely; Stockholders Get 
20% Now 
Creditors of the New York National 
Insurance Company who have hereto- 
fore received dividends amounting to 
40 per cent of their claims are to re 
ceive 100 per cent and interest at 6 
per cent and the Marine Trust Compa- 
ny of Buffalo, the sole stockholder, is 
to receive a first dividend of 20 per 
cent on the par value of the stock, ac 
cording to a report filed in the Erie 
County Clerk’s office today by Francis 
R. Stoddard, Jr., State Superintendent 

of Insurance. 

The New York National Insurance 
Company and the Seneca Fire Insur- 
ance Company, formerly with offices at 
Buffalo, and New York City, were 
heavy depositors of the North Penn 
Bank of Philadelphia, Pa., and an ex 
amination of the affairs of the bank in 
August 1919, disclosed a sordid condi- 
tion of corruption which made neces 
sary the closing of the bank. With the 


deposits of the insurance companies 
unavailable it became evident that 
they could not continue in business 


and they were immediately taken over 
for liquidation in order that their as- 
sets might be conserved for the pol- 
icyholders, creditors and stockholders 

Just before the failure of the North 
Penn Bank, J. J. Boland negotiated a 
loan from the Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo and the entire capital stock 
of the New York National Insurance 
Company was pledged as collateral so 
that the Marine Trust Company is the 
only holder of the capital stock of the 
company. 
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WANTS HIGHER LIMITS 


Postmaster General Recommends Leg- 
islature Regarding Insured Parcels; 
286,287 Claims Last Year 
286,287 


domes- 


‘Washington, D. C. Only 


claims for indemnity involving 


tic insured mail were adjusted during 
the, fiscal year ended June 30, last, out 


of a total of 140,545,734 parcels insured, 


according to the annual report of the 
Postmaster General, just made public. 
An increase of more than 14,000,000 


parcels in the number of insured pack 
was recorded during the year, it 
and total tees for insurance 
amounted to $7,215,533.12. The amount 
involved in the indemnity claims to 
taled $2,756,647.73, an average of $9.63 
per claim, 

Recommendation is made by the 
Postmaster General that the insurance 
and collect on delivery services, which 
are limited under existing law to fourth 
class matter and parcel post, be ex- 
tended to third class matter, which 
consists of miscellaneous printed mat- 
ter weighing four pounds or less. 

The Postmaster-General recommends 
legislation authorizing -him to fix an in- 
demnity limit not exceeding $500 for 
registered matter instead of the pres- 
ent $100 limit. 


uges 
is stated, 


BECKWITH VICE-PRESIDENT 

Oliver R. Beckwith, general counsel 
of the London & Lancashire Indem- 
nity, is elected vice-president of that 
company succeeding William Thomp- 
son, who retires to return to the fire 
insurance business. 


TO MEET IN SEATTLE 
The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners will be held at Seattle, 
Washington, beginning July 28 1924. 


OHIO FARMERS MEETING 
The Ohio Farmers will organize a 
New York State agents’ association at 
Syracuse next Tuesday. 
A FRIEND OF PROVIDENCE 
Commissioner McMahon, of South 
Carolina, sharply criticized the insur- 
ance newspapers at the commissioners’ 


meeting this week because they did 
not agree with him editorially. He 
called them lackeys for the insurance 


interests. Commissioner McMahon 
backed up his style of thinking by al- 
leging that Providence was on his side. 

DITTMAN SUCCEEDS SPORRER 

The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty has appointed J. H. Dittman, form- 
erly assistant superintendent of the 
burglary department of the company, 
to succeed the late I. M. Sporrer, as 
superintendent. 


The Australian Provincial Assurance 
Association, Ltd., of Sydney, has dis- 
posed of its fire marine and general ac- 
cident departments. 

1 


HYDE IS DEFEATED 
(Continued from page 24) 
perhaps part of the investment income 
should be included in the underwriting 

profit. 

The drift of the 
turned towards the 3% 
for a conflagration fund. Superintend- 
ent Stoddard, of New York, suggested 
that it be set aside as a special sur- 
plus, marked as such, and that were 
this done, possibly it would allay much 
of the criticism directed against fire 
companies for having such large sur- 
pluses. Colonel Button thought that 
the increment on the conflagration fund 
should go into the fund. For the bal- 
ance of the underwriting formula, Col. 
Button saw absolutely nothing wrong 
with it. The 5% limit for profits was 
set that high, he said, to protect small 
fire insurance companies. 


argument then 
profit allowed 


VICTOR SMITH WITH BREARLEY 


Victor A. Smith, formerly with the 
T. E. Braniff Co., and who has also 
had considerable home office experi- 
ence with insurance companies in pre- 
paring publicity and sales matter, has 
joined the forces of the Brearley Ser- 


vice Organization, New York, which 
handles the unusually clever Glens 
Falls advertising, prepares booklets 


and does other service. 


- 





“AMDYCO” PASSES TESTS 

The American Dyewood Company of 
New York announces the development 
of Amdyco, a new stabilizer for foam 
type fire extinguishing systems. The 
product was formally approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories on Novem- 
ber 21. 
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NAME COMMITTEE ON RESERVES 

The committee on fire insurance of 
the Insurance Commissioners Conven- 
tion has appointed a sub-committee to 
deal with the subject of fire insurance 
conflagration reserves, composed of the 
following: 

Thomas S. McMurray, Jr., Indiana, 
chairman; S. W. McCulloch, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Stacey W. Wade, North 
Carolina. 

Committee of five to look into form- 
ula with view of determining if there 
are any inequalities or weaknesses 
which need adjusting: H. P. Dunham, 
of Connecticut, chairman; Francis R. 
Stoddard, of New York; J. C. Luning, 
of Florida; A. M. Wash, of Kentucky, 
and Bruce T. Bullion, of Arkansas. 
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EXCHANGE WINS CONRAN CASE 
The Court of Appeals, Albany, has 
reversed the Appellate Division in the 
Conran sprinkler case, holding that the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 


was not in violation of the anti-dis. 
crimination law when it refused to 
zrant rate credits for equipment of 


risks with Conran sprinklers, a type 
of equipment which had not been ap 
proved by the Underwriters Laboratory. 
ies. 
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Rent & Rental Value, Leasehold 
Strike, Riot & Civil Commotion 


North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd. 


76 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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P.S. The Novel ‘“‘Guide to New York” is now ready. 


It’s yours for the asking. 












P. S. No. 2. There never were such golden opportunities to write high class 


TOURIST FLOATER COVER. 


The reservations for accommodations at Winter Resorts all over the World exceed all records. 
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(A Fable for the Would-Be Prudent Business Man) 


who reflected upon the Uncertain- 
ties of Life. 


“Undoubtedly,” said he, ‘‘I am Intelli- 
gent, Industrious and Thrifty—yet of 
what avail will be these Admirable Qualli- 
ties should the Fruit of all my Labors be 
Destroyed by Fire? Behold, I will take 
out a Fire Insurance Policy. Thus I 
shall be able to restore my Premises in 
such a sad Event.” 


And this he did. 


Presently, however, he fell to Wonder- 
ing anew. 


“Forsooth,”’ he said, ‘‘My Prudent Act 
may leave me Still in Distress. Suppose 
that there shall ensue sundry Months of 
Delay during which my Premises are be- 


sk once was a Business Man 


ing made Fit to Serve again as at Present. 
Money to rebuild may I indeed receive 
from my Insurance Policy, but not the 
Means whereby to hold together my 
Force and to Maintain my Dividends. 
There is no Coverage for such as these. I 
shall be forced to borrow at the Bank 
until Profits be again restored.” 


“Nay, but therein you err,” said a 
Glens Falls Agent, who chanced to over- 
hear this sad soliloquy. ‘My Company 
already has prepared to meet your need. 
By means of its Use and Occupancy 
Policy it will Protect your Expenses and 
Profits as well as your Building and its 
Contents.” 


Moral: A “U. & O.” today is better 
than the “I. O. U.”’ that you may have 
to give tomorrow. 
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Ferguson Planning 
For Trip to Orient 


TO APPOINT MARINE AGENTS 
Will Start in January for Japan, China, 
Philippines, Java and Australia; 
His Views 


John Ferguson, marine manager of 


the American Foreign Insurance As- 


sociation, who recently returned 
trip through 
arrangements to 


East 


from 
Europe, 
leave for 
the first of 
the new year. He plans to visit Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Java Aus- 
tralia for the purpose of appointing 
marine agents for those 


a long business 
is making 
the Far 


shortly after 


and 


underwriting 
districts. 

The marine 
Aw... Ay, 


the 
comparatively 
recent is going ahead rap- 
idly capable management of 
Mr. Ferguson and attracting 


department — of 
although a 
acquisition, 
under the 
favorable 
activities 
mostly. 
the principal ports of 
will be in 
spread of 


notice in where its 


been 


Europe 


so far have confined 
With agents in 
the Orient the association 
position to get a splendid 
business, a factor which is quite essen- 
tial for really successful marine under 
writing. 


While in Europe Mr. Ferguson ap- 
pointed several prominent agencies as 
marine representatives of the Amer 


ican Foreign Insurance Association, in- 
cluding among them A. W. Bain & 
Sons, of Leeds, England, and the Egyp- 
tian Produce Trading Co., of Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. Less than two weeks ago 
Baron Z. M. de Wahrtreu was appoint- 
ed marine agent at Mombassa, East 
Africa. 

Mr. Ferguson came directly from 
England to his position with the A. F. 


ie There he had been an under- 
writer for over twenty years and a 
keen student of conditions. Before 


going to Europe he deplored the break 
ing down of the Joint Hull Agreement 
as did most underwriters. While Mr. 
Ferguson was in England on this last 
trip a new agreement was reached 
among hull underwriters according to 
which no more concessions in rates and 
values would be given on renewals. 
Mr. Ferguson spoke very optimis- 
tically this week to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter about the new agreement. It 
is not a written compact, but an hono- 


rary agreement which seems to be 
working effectively, with the under- 
writers abiding by its terms. This 


turn-about in the English hull market 
when conditions seemed most chaotic 
is decidedly commendable, according 
to Mr. Ferguson, and lends a brighter 
hue to the future course of hull under- 
writing. 





IMPROVEMENT IN MARINE 

Inquiry among marine underwriters 
here fails to disclose any organized 
sentiment behind the assertion that 
business is improving. Some offices 
report a slight improvement in the 
volume of business and an almost in- 
visible stiffening in rates, while other 
offices swear there is not nearly 
enough business to satisfy the market 
and that rates are as unstable as ever. 


All of which means little until the 
annual statements for 1923 have been 
scrutinized closely. There is some 


ground for belief that marine insurance 
will fare better than last year if the 
Japanese losses don’t prove too gigan- 
tic. It is a long, slow pull upward 
which marine underwriters are facing. 





American Cables: 
Are Favored Abroad 


NO DISCRIMINATION SEEN 


Underwriters Here Indignant at Un- 
founded Assertions Made in 
Veteran’s Magazine 





Ind‘gnation 
the marine 


has been expressed in 
insurance district over an 
article recently published in one of 
the war veteran’s magazines by a man 
who quite evidently is not engaged in 
the marine insurance business. This 
writer, probably inspired by the 
thought that his mission was to up- 
hold the American flag at any cost, 
published a long article on insurance 
in which he stated among other things 
that English hull underwriters are dis- 
criminating against American hulls for 
the apparently sinister purpose of put- 
ting this country’s merchant marine 
out of business. 

However impotent the American 
merchant marine may be as a partici- 
pant in the overseas carrying trade, 
American hulls are treated with rare 
respect and consideration by marine 
insurers whenever they warrant it. 
The syndicates were created here for 
the special purpose of supplying ample 
facilities for American hulls and_ to 
the best of their ability the syndicates 
are fulfilling their original promises. 

Abroad, it is a known fact, which 
challenges denial, that English hull un- 
derwriters have been in the habit of 
giving American shipowners conces- 
sions in rates and values equal to and 
exceeding those granted to their own 
countrymen British steamship men 
have been complaining about this con- 
dition for a long while, unable to un- 
derstand why foreigners—Americans— 
should receive preferential treatment. 
It has not, of course, been a matter of 
love, but of business. British vessels 
are almost without exception insured 
in British markets, either with private 
companies or with Lloyds underwrit- 
ers. That business is already assured 
the market, the only competition being 
between individuals within the market. 

With American and other foreign 
hulls it is different. The syndicates 
constitute a potential market here of 
ereat power. But it is not going after 
business with no thoughtful analyza- 
tion of rates in their relation to risks. 
The English markets, though, are after 
accounts, and like many aggressive in- 
dustrial companies, show a_ willing- 
ness to pay the necessary price. Which 
is, in the case of hull insurance, that 
they must offer very liberal conditions 
to the American shipowner in order to 
secure a firm grasp on his. business. 
In the case of large fleets the premium 
income amounts to an attractive sum, 
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Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 


Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 
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Phone: 
in spite of the fact that most Amer- 
ican underwriters would decline to 


consider seriously the risks at the rates 
offered by the British markets. It is 
a matter of competition pure and sim- 
ple, and the element of international 
likes or dislikes have absolutely no 
bearing on hull insurance. 

All of which truths tend to 
absolutely any assertions that 
ican carriers are the 
crimination. Marine 
international game 
prejudices play no _ part. American 
congressmen have more than once 
complained bitterly because American 
brokers appear to favor foreigner in- 
surers over American underwriters, but 
there has never been any worthy cause 
for stating that the shipper or ship- 
owner is the one against whom dis- 
crimination is practiced. 


refute 
Amer- 
victims of dis- 
insurance is an 
where national 





FIVE AUTOMOBILE TALKS 
Insurance Society Secures Hoadley, 
Goodwin, Dargan, Ely and Reese 
As Lecturers 


The Insurance Society of New York 
has announced the names of those who 
will deliver the lectures on automobile 
insurance before members of the so- 
ciety during December, January and 
February, as follows: 

“Growth and History of Automobile 
Insurance and Effect on Other Lines,’ 
Frederick Hoadley, secretary, Ameri- 
can of Newark. 

“The Underwriting of Automobiles 
Against Fire and Theft,’ R. H. Good- 
win, manager automobile branch, East- 
ern department, Fireman’s Fund, Bos- 
ton. 

“Automobile Fire and Theft Loss Ad- 
justment,” J. T. Dargan, Jr., assistant 
general adjuster, Home. 

“The Underwriting of Automobiles 
Against Liability, Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage,’ Edmund Ely, manager 
automobile department, Automobile In- 
surance Company and Aetna Casualty 
& Surety. 

“The Loss 
bile, Liability, 
Damage,” 
ord, 


Adjustment of Automo- 
Collision and Property 
F. H. Reese, attorney of rec- 
Cemmercial Casualty. 
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Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


sonality. 
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Walter D. Despard’s 


Insurance Career 


Walter Douglas Despard, — whose 
death from pneumonia on the morning 
of November 27 was briefly recorded 
1 The Eastern Underwriter last week, 
was one of the most highly respected 
and popular members of the o!d guard 
of marine insurance men. Aside from 
his ability which made him an 
in marine insurance, Mr. 
ed friends by the 
his ever - pleasant 


expert 
Despard gain- 
hundreds through 
and cordial per 
That affection which he had 
developed was proven when many in- 
surance men were among those in at- 
tendance at his funeral on last 
morning. 

Mr. Despard was born in this city on 
December 14, 1859, the youngest gon 
of Clement J. Despard, vice-president 
of the Mercantile Mutual Insurance 
Company of New York. After his 
schooling here Mr. Despard continued 
his education at private schools in 
Munich, Bonn and Nuremberg, Ger- 
many. He also traveled quite a Dit 
through Europe. His first insurance 
experience came when he went to work 
as a clerk in the offices of his brothers, 
Henry and Clement L. Despard, in Bos- 
ton, after he had had some training 
in the export business. 

Remaining there from 1883 to 1887, 
Mr. Despard served as clerk for three 
years for the National Board of Ma- 
rine Underwriters. For two years he 
was with Wreaks and Loines, and upon 
the dissolution of that office in 1892 
joined Daniel Schnakenberg in Hage: 
dorn & Co., insurance brokers. He re: 
mained with that concern until 1920 
becoming vice-president in 1906, Upon 
retirement he accepted the appoint: 
ment of United States marine manager 
of the National of Copenhagen, and 
marine and fire manager of the Union 


Friday 


Hispano of Havana. When the Unit- 
ed States branch of the latter compa: 
ny was incorporated here Mr. Despard 


was elected president in January of 
last year. At the close of last year he 
retired from active participation in ma- 
rine insurance. 

Mr. Despard is survived by a widow, 
two daughters and a son. W. B. Van- 
derhoof, vice-president of the Union 
Hispano and head of the New York ma 
rine department of the Boston, is the 
husband of one of the daughters. 

A. G. Mcllwaine, president of the 
Safeguard and of the London & Lat 
cashire Indemnity, has appointed 4 
committee of the directors of each to 
draft suitable resolutions on the death 
of Walter D. Despard who was a ment 
ber of both boards. He was also chait- 
man of the board of the Union Hispano 
at the time of his death. 





MEYERS BRANCH MANAGER 


Arthur J. Meyers, 2120 Jerome bei 
nue, the Bronx, has been appointet 


branch manager of the Detroit Fire 
Marine and the Michigan Fire & Ma 
rine for the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











Allocation of Expenses 
Raises Many Problems 


REQUIRED BY N. Y. DEPARTMENT 





All Companies Writing Casualty and 
Surety Lines Must Furnish 
Detailed. Analysis 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment will require all companies writ- 
ing casualty and surety business in the 
state to furnish as of December 31, 
1923, a dctailed analysis of expenses 
allocated to the different lines of bus 
iness| together with a statement of 
the methods employed in the alloca- 
tion. The requirement raises a num- 
ber of general problems as well as the 
special problems that each company 
may have to face. James D. Craig, ac- 
tuary of the Metropolitan Life, recent- 
ly discussed allocation of expenses be- 
fore the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
based upon the method followed by 
his company which writes health and 
accident business in connection with 
life insurance, 

This method deals with the distri- 
bution of expenses among various lines 
without attempting to discuss the prob- 
lem of minute subdivision in any 
branch. It is assumed that certain 
items of expense such as commission, 
legal fees, etc., must be charged direct 
y as paid while certain other items 
such as medical fees, taxes, ete., can 
be so charged without any diificulty. 
The problem is to allocate those items 
of home office expenses such as salar- 
ies, rents, ete., which are paid from 
the income of more than one branch. 
The argument presented for this al- 
location rests upon a classification of 
clerks with their salary, the basic prin- 
ciple being that each clerk receives a 
salary, requires floor space, and equip- 
ment such as furniture, stationery, 
postage, typewriter, calculating ma- 
chines and in fact all items appearing 
under the head miscellaneous home of- 
fee expense. Also that supervision is 
incident to clerks, and the expense of 
supervision should follow the expense 
of the supervised; that on the average 
each clerk would submit a proportion- 
ate number of questions for executive 
lecision and accordingly the salaries 
rents, stationery, ete., for the execu- 
tives would follow those of the clerks. 
The Metropolitan subdivides the gen- 
tral home office expenses with minute 
care but it is shown that the results 
of adjusting the weekly salary of those 
derks engaged in any line to equal the 
total salary paid and adding their ad 





justed total to the total of other mis- 
‘ellaneous home office expenses pro 
rated according to the number of 


derks produces an expense charge sub- 
stantially in harmony with that ap- 
bearing on the books of the company. 





GOES WITH CONTINENTAL 

_ The Guernsey-Newton Co., of Spo- 
/Kane, Wash., formerly general agents 
‘in Montana, North Idaho and Fast 
Washington for the Maryland Casualty, 
lave gone with the Continental Cas- 
lalty, of Chicago, as their general 
agents for all departments. The 
nernsey-Newton Company has added 
‘outh Idaho and West Washington to 
their present territory. 





IN TOWN LAST WEEK 

Herbert C. Stebbins, of Cobb, Miller 
« Stebbins, general agents of the Nor- 
‘ich Union Indemnity and the Norwich 
Fire in Denver, Colo.. was in town last 
ao While in the east he visited 
, rovidence and Hartford and returned 
° Denver via St, Louis. 


Calvin P. Reid On The 
Law of Negligence 


OPENS COURSE OF 


Travelers Man Describes Incidents and 
Tells How Courts Have Acted; 
Gives Definitions 


LECTURES 


Calvin P. Reid, of the Travelers, 
started off the casualty lecture course 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
last week with a talk on “The Law of 
Negligence.” He began by giving defini- 
tions of negligence. In brief it is the 
failure to observe for the protection of 
another that degree of care which the 
circumstances justly demand. Again, it 
is the omission to do something whicn 
a reasonable, prudent man would do. 

In some jurisdictions various degrees 
of negligence have been judicially rec- 
ognized — slight negligence, ordinary 
negligence and gross negligence which 
are to be distinguished from willful or 
criminal negligence. The courts of this 
state, however, do not draw these fine 
distinctions, with the result that any 
degree is usually sufficient basis for a 
claim. 

Must Prove Three Things 

In every valid claim for damages for 
personal injuries, it is essential for the 
claimant to prove three things: First, 
a duty on the part of the defendant to 
protect the plaintiff; second, the defend- 
ant’s failure to perform that duty; third, 
damages resulting from that failure. A 
combination of these three elements 
constitutes actionable negligence, and a 
failure by the plaintiff to prove any one 
of these essentials kills his case. 

The duty may be created by law; it 
may be created by contractor; or, it 
may arise solely out of circumstances. 
A contractor is required by law to guard 
his excavation in the street and at night 
to give additional warning of the dan- 
ger by the use of red lights. That is a 
duty created by law and a breach of 
that duty is negligence. The owner of 
a building who fails to comply with the 
law regulating the construction and 
maintenance of his fire-escapes, does not 
do his duty and is guilty of negligence. 
The law requires a contractor to erect 
a side-walk bridge for the protection of 
pedestrians in front of a building in 
course of construction if the building is 
to be of a certain height, and a failure 
to comply with that law is negligence. 
That contractor is liable to a person 
injured by a falling object even though 
that object may have been dropped by 
another contractor over whom he has 
no control. The fact that he was not 
the direct cause of the injury will not 
save him, and if he has violated the 
law designed to prevent such injury, he 
must respond with damages to the per- 
son injured. These are examples of 
duties created by law. 

The duty created by contract is much 
less frequent, and perhaps not so easily 
understood for the contract is usually 
implied and the person injured must or- 
dinarily be a party to the contract. 

A Lunch Room Case 
A waitress employed in a lunch room, 
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receiving board and lodging in addition 
to her salary, indulged in a piece of 
cake sold to her employer by a baking 
company. She attacked the cake with 
considerable violence, presumably, only 
to encounter a nail which seems to 
have caused her injury. She sued the 
manufacturer upon the theory that he 
was liable for her damage since he had 
warranted by implication that the cake 
was fit for human consumption, but she 
lost her case upon the ground that she 
was not a party to the contract of sale. 
The Court of Appeals’ opinion said: 

“The plaintiff received the cake from her em- 
ployer. By reason of this condition, it was not 
fit for human consumption. Her employer 
bought the cake from the defendant. Is the 
defendant liable to the plaintiff for the injury 
sustained ? e do not think so. If there were 
an implied warranty which inured to the benefit 
of the plaintiff, it must be because there was 
some contractual relation between her and the 
defendant, and there was no such contract. 
She never saw the defendant, and, so far as 
appears, did not know from whom her employer 
purchased the cake. The general rule is that a 
manufacturer or seller of feod or other articles 
of personal property is not liable to third per- 
sons under an implied warranty who have no 
contractual relations with him.’ The inference 
is, of course, that if she had purchased the cake 
from the defendant, she would have benefited by 
the implied warranty which accompanied the 
sale. (235 N. Y. 468 Chysky vs. Drake Bros. 
Co., Inc.) 


An Ice Cream Case 

One warm day in June some years 
ago, a man went into a drug-store in 
Albany, where he bought and consumed 
ice-cream, only to be taken violently ill 
shortly after. He sued the druggist for 
damages upon the theory that when the 
druggist sold him the ice-ceram, ne im- 
plied a warranty that it was fit for 
human consumption. The Court of Ap- 
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peals held in that case that the man 
was entitled to damages. He bought 
the ice-cream and presumably paid for 
it. It was to him that its quality was 
warranted and he was therefore entitled 
to recover damages. That is a case 
where the duty owed by the defendant 
to the plaintiff rests upon an implied 
contract. 


Exceptions 
There are of course exceptions to the 
general rule that the person injured 


must be a party to the contract. A 
manufacturer of a thing which is rea- 
sonably certain to place life and limb in 
peril, the nature of which gives warning 
of dangerous consequences to persons 
other than the purchaser, may be liable 
to third parties irrespective of contract. 
There of course must be knowledge of 
the danger. This rule has been applied 
to such things as poisons or explosives, 
things which in their normal operation 
are implements of destruction, and, in 
our own state, it has been applied to 
even an automobile. 

A manufacturer sold an automobile to 
a retail dealer who in turn sold it to a 
third party, who was injured by the 
sudden collapse of one of the wheels. 
The injured man sought to recover his 
damages from the manufacturer and he 
succeeded, even though there was no 
contract, express or implied, between 
the manufacturer and the injured per- 
son, the court holding as follows: “If 
the nature of the thing is such that it is 
reasonably certain to place life and 
limb in peril, when negligently made, it 
is then a thing of danger. But, unless 
the case rests upon some such theory 
as that, the claimant must show that he 
was a party to the contract.” 

Ordinary Care 

We come now to the duty which may 
arise out of the circumstances existing 
at the time of the accident; and from 
the alleged violation or disregard of this 
duty where there arise by far the great- 
est number of claims for damages. The 
care ordinarily required of a person de- 
pends upon the circumstances of the 
occasion, and the duty to exercise vari- 
ous degrees of caution depends upon the 


circumstances and conditions with 
which one may be confronted. Simp!s 
stated, the greater the danger, the 


greater the care, and a person engaging 
in an act which may be dangerous must 
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take all the care which common pru- 
dence would suggest. 

Greater care is required to avoid in- 
jury to those mentally or physically un- 
able to discover, appreciate or escape 
danger. A person operating an automo- 
bile must not expect a blind man, or a 
drunkard to exercise the same degree 
ot self-preservation as a person in pos- 
session of his faculties. Particular care 
is necessary when children are in dan- 
ger, for children, wherever they go, 
must be expected to act upon childish 
instincts and impulses, and those who 
are chargeable with the duty of care or 
caution toward them must calculate 
upon this and take such precautions as 
the immediate circumstances demand. 
The degree of care required of a child 
is measured by the child’s age and its 
mental capacity, and operators of auto- 
mobiles who see children playing in the 
streets should anticipate these childish 
impulses and exercise the care which 
an ordinarily prudent man under such 
circumstances would exercise. If he 
fails in this duty, he is guilty of negli- 
gence. 

Of course, the duty to protect de 
pends as a rule upon a knowledge of 
the facts out of which the duty arises. 
Generally speaking, there is no negli- 
gence if there be no knowledge of dan- 
ger, although there need not be actual 
notice of danger if it can be shown that 
by the exercise of reasonable diligence, 
the danger would have been discovered. 
A tenant in an apartment house may 
be injured through a defect in the stairs 
but he can not recover damages from 
the owner unless he can show that the 
defect was known to the owner or his 
responsible agents, or that it had ex- 
isted sufliciently long to be known to 
them if they had exercised ordinary 
care in the preservation of the prem- 
ises. It is just as much the duty of the 
owner to carefully and with reasonable 
frequency inspect 
view, among other things, to the dis- 
covery of dangerous conditions, as it is 
to remedy those conditions as soon as 
discovered. It would be idle for an 
owner to attempt to hide behind his ig- 
norance of conditions which he may 
have perhaps purposely ignored. The 
Court of Appeals has stated the situa- 
tion concisely as follows: “No doubt, 
before a right of action will accrue in 
favor of the tenant, there must be no- 
tice, actual or constructive, of the de- 
fect to be repaired.” 

Somebody Not Always Liable 

It does not necessarily follow that 
because an accident occurs somebody 
must be liable. There are many acci- 
dents which are unavoidable. There is 
a common impression that an owner 
must be liable for the damages caused 
by a runaway horse, but that is not 
always the case. * * * 

A New York City concern received a 
consignment of horses from the West. 
They were stabled in Harlem. In order 
to accustom them to the confusion and 
excitement of New York City streets, 
they were hitched to a light wagon and 
driven by the stable foreman up and 
down one of our avenues. On the occa- 
sion in question, a powerful animal took 
fright, and, notwithstanding all his ef- 
forts, the driver lost control. A man 
on a trolley car was killed. There fol- 
lowed a suit on behalf of the widow 
but it appeared from all of.the evidence 
that the driver had done everything that 
was humanly possible to avoid the acci- 
dent. It was not negligence to drive a 
green horse upon our city streets. In- 
dustry required the use of horses. They 
had to be brought here and they had to 
be broken to their new surroundings. 
The horse was driven by a competent 
man and he was shown to have exer- 
cised that degree of care which men 
of common sense and common pru- 
dence would ordinarily exercise in like 
employment. No negligence was estab- 
lished and the suit was defeated. 

Common Sense 

“T think it is safe to say that in con- 
sidering the extent of a duty which cir- 
cumstances may impose upon a person, 
we should resort to common sense,” 
said Mr. Reid. “I have referred to a 


his property with a. 


definition of negligence as the want of 
that care which men of common sense 
and common prudence ordinarily exer- 
cise, and, in theory at least, we would 
be fairly safe if we relied upon that 
definition in dealing with claims which 
are based upon alleged failure to use 
the degree of care which circumstances 
require. 

“In these crude illustrations of the 
.duty which one person owes to another, 
you may have observed that I have 
avoided any reference to the duty which 
may be owed by a carrier to a passen- 
ger; and, while I do not propose to dis- 
cuss that subject, I would like to refer 
to the prevailing impression that the 
owner of an elevator is liable for the 
injuries to his passengers if the elevator 
or its accompanying machinery should 
fail. That is not necessarily so. He is 
not held to the high degree of care 
which is imposed upon a carrier of pas- 
sengers for hire, but it is sufficient for 
the plaintiff to show that he was right- 
fully upon the elevator and that he was 
injured through the failure of the ele- 
vator to properly function. It then be- 
comes the duty of the defendant to ex- 
plain the accident, and, by competent 
proof, to establish that it was not due 
tou any carelessness in the maintenance 
or operation of the elevator. He may 
show that his elevator was carefully 
and frequently inspected by competent 
men, that it was properly operated, and 
that the accident was due to some de 
fect in the machinery which could not 
have been detected by any reasonable 
inspection, or to some sudden combina- 
tion of circumstances which no prudent 
person could have reasonably  antici- 
pated. In such a case he should not be 
held for damages. So much for the 
duties that are commonly imposed upon 
us and for the penalties that follow our 
failure to fulfill them. 

“IT stated in the beginning that the 
third essential in every valid claim for 
damages is the requirement that the 
damages must result from the failure 
to perform the duty alleged. There may 
be a duty, there may be a failure to per 
form the duty, there may be an injury, 
but, unless the injury results from the 
failure to perform the duty, there can 
be no recovery of damages. For ex 
ample, there may be a failure on the 
part of the owner of a building to com- 
ply with the law relative to fire-escapes. 
The contrivance may not comply with 
the regulations, let us say, at the top 
floor. In all other respects it may com- 
ply. That failure will not avail a per- 
son who may be injured while attempt- 
ing to escape from one of the lower 
floors, for the simple reason that the 
failure to comply with the law was not 
the cause of the accident. 


Engineering Service 
And Compensation Rate 
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EXPLAINS RELATION 





Analysis in Seven Industries in This 
State Given By Davis, 
Dorland & Co. 


to the effect of 
engineering service in a brokerage of- 
fice on rates in compensation insur- 
ance are contained in a letter which 
Davis, Dorland & Co. have written to 
an assured. The letter which will in- 
terest the fraternity in part follows: 

“In the analysis from the Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board com- 
pleted on the 1922 calendar’ year, 
7,821 risks developed a total average 
departure from manual of 17.8%. The 
average of approximately 50. plants 
receiving intensified engineering serv- 
ice by this office reduced our clients’ 
rates approximately 35%. 

“This, in itself, convinces the writer 
of the vital fact that in the insurance 
business the broker is more important 
than the general salesman in business. 
The broker acts in the capacity of a 
salesman, demonstrator, engineer, 
teacher and servant. 

“Let us sub-divide 
duction and 
with the state 
enumerated. 


Some facts relative 


this general re- 
cite specific comparisons 
average in the groups 


Average Result of 
New York D. D. & Co. 
State Service 
WOKtHES. 65500550805 13.6 55.3 
Paper 0008 =... 0s» 19.6 49.2 
Printing ; 22.5 36.5 
BU 1 noth eaten 16.7 37.8 
Contract Erection... 17.5 33.1 
Machine Shop ..... 18.8 31.4 
PME. vscacessenyenaes 14.0 43.5 


“It may also be interesting for you 
to know that of the 7,821 risks, all 
groups, 211 received 35% or better 
deviation from the rate. This office 
produced for 238 plants rates better 
than 35%, or approximately 11% of 


“T referred a moment ago to the obli- 
vation resting upon a contractor to 
erect over the side-walk a_ protection 
for pedestrians--an obligation imposed 
by law. The contractor’s failure’ to 
comply with that law would not inure 
to the benefit of a pedestrian struck by 
an object falling from the building un- 
less that pedestrian could show that 
the side-walk bridge would have saved 
him. He might have been on the op- 
posite side of the street, and, in such a 
-ase, he could not show that the bridge 
would have prevented his injury.” 


a 
the total for the state. In mentionip 
this, you must take into consideration 
that there are thousands of broker, 
agents, participating companies an4 
State Fund competing on compensatioy 
business, 

“Of the 7,821 risks in the state, 18 ar, 
reported receiving over 50% deviation 
from the rate. In this office we haye 
three, or 17% of the state. Of the 
total amount 34 are reported to haye 
received between 45 and 50%. Our of. 
fice can account for 6, or 18% of the 
state. This should prove interesting to 
any prospect. 52 risks now qualify for 
safety organization. Many of these re. 
ceive a large percentage of reduction 
under accident loss cost test. — Thig 
educational work is the greatest factor 
in the reduction of industrial accidents 
which will materially affect our clients 
in the adoption of the new industrial 
compensation rating schedule, effective 
in New York on October Ist of this 
year.” 





R. H. GORDON PASSES AWAY 

Robert H. Gordon, president of Gor. 
don, Roberts & Co., New York City, 
died November 28 at the age of seven. 
ty-four. Mr. Gordon started his insur. 
ance career as a clerk and next be. 
came a special agent for a New York 
State agency, later becoming applica- 
tion clerk in the New York city depart- 
ment of the Lancashire. He wag then 
appointed manager of the uptown 
branch office of the Commercial Union, 
taking on later the agencies for the 
Phoenix, of Brooklyn. About forty 
years ago Mr. Gordon joined the agency 
of Post & Roberts. Samuel A. Post 
subsequently retired from the firm 
which has been operating under the 
name of Gordon, Roberts & Co., for 
some time. 





TO REPRESENT OCEAN 

Darby, Hooper & McDaniel of New 
York City, have become affiliated with 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee and 
will write all classes of casualty busi- 
ness for the company. Walter T. Fitz 
gerald, formerly secretary of the Gau- 
vin Agency, assisted by James H. 
Clark, will have charge of the casual 
ty department. 





AGENTS FOR EAGLE 
Roswell Phillips, of Scranton, Pa, 
have been appointed general agents for 
Seranton and vicinity by the Eagle In- 
demnity. 





Herman L. Ekern, attorney of Wis: 
consin, is attending the insurance com 
missioners’ convention. 
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Accident and Health 
School in Newark 


66 STUDENTS 





AT OPENING 





Under Auspices of U. S. National Life 
& Casualty and National Life 
of U.S. A. 





A school of accident and health insur- 
ance began Monday at Newark under 
the auspices of the U. S. National Life 
& Casualty and the casualty depart- 
ment of National Life of the U. S. A. 

There were present real student 
agents to the number of 66 and a pro- 
fessorial staff of ten headed by Dr. W. 
R. Granville, educational director of the 
two companies—a former college presi- 
dent who left the leadership of a prom- 
inent educational institution to turn 
his energies into instructing agents for 
the Chicago company. 

Dr. Granville will have full charge 
of the Newark class which is the sec- 
ond formed by the company. The first 
was held at the home office in Chicago 
lat summer and its graduates were 
present Monday, many of them, to help 
the new agents start their business 
career. The course as outlined com- 
bines practical salesmanship and com- 
pany policy work with field experience, 
the afternoons being devoted to this 
solicitation and the mornings to class 
work. 

Vice-President and General Manager 
Charles H. Boyer of the U. S. National 
Life announced the plans of the com- 
pany for the new men. These stu- 
dent classes are to be continued in all 
sections of the country as soon as the 
various states are entered by the U. S. 
National Life & Casualty. Already 
2% states have been entered and Mr. 
Boyer stated that before six months 
have passed he hopes to have his com- 
pany entered in every state of the Un- 
ion, 


Apply For Admittance To This State 


Application for admission to New 
York State has already been made with 
the Insurance Department and it is ex- 
pected that the formalities will all be 
complied with by the first of the new 
year. At any rate Manager Thomas 
W. Leonard of Pittsburgh, who has 
won his spurs in many contests, has 
been selected to manage the Greater 
New York Department of the company. 
He is an old Prudential superintendent. 

Mr. Leonard is one of the professors 
at the Newark school and had some- 
thing to say to the class on the open- 
ing day. Other practical field men took 
Dart in the short talks on Monday. 

One of the most forceful of these 
was J. J. Krist, eastern manager at 
Baltimore, who has spent 32 years in 
the insurance business. He is the 
dean of the company’s field men and 
has wonderfully developed his territory 
which the company was about ready to 
slve up when he-took charge a few 
years ago. Mr. Krist’s message to the 
student agents was that there are more 
opportunities in the business today 
than ever before. 
Another speaker at the opening ses- 
Sion from the agent’s standpoint, was 
Charles Forrer, superintendent at Har- 
risburgh. He referred to the new 
School for letter-writing which the com- 
Dany has recently established at Chi- 
ago under the direction of Dr. Gran- 
Ville. He advocated that managers 
should not expect their men to do all 
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the work. Let the superintendent put 
some of the business on the books 
himself, then he will know what class 
1 ig 

Other speakers were A. K. King, of 
St. Louis, who said that there was 
little competition in Newark and that 
it should prove a great field to develop 
and H. D. Foster of Chicago, a graduate 
of the first school who is acting as 
registrar of the class. 

Donaldson Makes Hit 

Thomas B. Donaldson, former insur- 
ance commissioner of Pennsylvania 
who is now connected with the Eagle 
Fire in an executive capacity, made a 
big hit. He deplored government con- 
trol of insurance and said that the 
school was a boon to the company’s 
policyholders as they would thereby se- 
cure a higher degree of service to 
agents. 

PLEADS NOT GUILTY 

Val Gottschalk, Milwaukee insurance 
man, pleaded not guilty to a charge of 
attempting to deceive the state insur- 
ance commissioner when arraigned in 
Dane County Superior Court on Wed- 
nesday and will be given a_ prelimin- 
ary hearing on Dec. 27. Gottschalk 
was released on $2,500 bail. Gott- 
schalk is charged with exhibiting to 
the state insurance commissioner, W. 
Stanley Smith, “false reports and pa- 
pers concerning the affairs of the Auto- 
mobile Liability Co.” The company 
mentioned has its headquarters in Mil- 
waukee. 


ACCIDENT LICENSES REQUIRED 





Companies Using Disability Clause 
Must Qualify For Accident Busi- 
ness in California 





Companies which use a_ disability 
provision in their policies on business 
written in California, will be required 
to take out licenses to write accident 
and health insurance, according to a 
ruling made by the California Insur- 
ance Department. The ruling by the 
department follows an opinion from the 
attorney general to the effect that com- 
panies using total and permanent dis- 
ability provisions in their policies, 
must under the California law, qualify 
under both the life and accident and 
health sections of the code. 

About thirty legal reserve life com- 
panies are involved under the ruling. 





EXPERIENCE RATING CHANGES 

The Compensation Rating & Inspec 
tion Bureau, of New Jersey, has amend- 
ed item 11 of the New Jersey Exper- 
ience Rating Plan, effective November 
14, to read: “A risk shall qualify for 
rating under this plan if the payrolls 
developed within the last two years 
of the experience period produce ‘a 
manual premium of at least $600, or 
if the total payrolls for the entire ex- 
perience period produce an average an- 
nual premium of at least $300, when 
similarly extended at current manual 
rates.” The Bureau has amended item 
35 by eliminating the following sen- 
tence: “No risk shall be experience 
rated unless there is available exper- 
ience for the minimum period termin- 
ating one year prior to the effective 
date of renewal insurance.” 





N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENTS 


The New York Indemnity 
pointed the Wilkes Insurance Agency 
as general agents at Beckley, W. Va., 
and George C, Withrow & Co., as gen- 
eral agents at Huntington, W. Va. 


has ap- 
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The EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY, associated 
with the Royal Insurance Company, is new in name 
only. Like a product whose “Priceless Ingredient” is 
the honor and integrity of its makers, the EAGLE 
stands the test, inheriting time-proved principles of 
good management, and public confidence and esteem 
earned in seventy-eight years of Royal service. 

















Burr Gets Endorsements 
Of Identity Cards 


STOP 





AIMS TO AUTO THEFTS 





St. Paul Man Calls System “U. S. 
Bureau of Automobile and Aero- 
plane Identification” 





George Luther Burr, of St. Paul, 
has interested insurance companies 
by describing to them an auto 


mobile identification system which, he 
believes, will go a long way in stopping 
automobile thefts. His system has en- 
dorsement of quite a large number of 
police officials and state officials. The 
plan is somewhat similar to that used 
in the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Burr’s identification system is 
copyrighted by him and so cannot be 
reproduced in full in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, but it makes provision for 
cards which are filled out by the buyer 
of an automobile, containing space for 
a photograph; and for all sorts of in- 
formation, such as owner’s and driv- 
er’s addresses, personal descriptions, ° 
and other information. If the car is 
sold another card is made out with 
facts about the new owner. Provision 
is made for each ownership, so that 
there can always be a record on file 
some place 

The card is headed 
Bureau of Automobile 
Identification.” 


“United States 
and Aeroplane 





HOBBS MAKES REPORT 


Tells Commissioners of Work of Com- 
pensation Council; Rate Problem 
Being Studied 
The first report to be made to the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners by Clarence W. Hobbs, as 
special representative of the Conven- 
tion on the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, was made to that 


body this week. Mr. Hobbs’ report 
was lengthy and printed. In present- 


ing it he said that it could be consid- 
ered only as preliminary as the most 


important matter, that of rates was 
still under consideration. The report 
reviewed the work of the Council, 


touching on the most important mat- 
ters now before it such as rate revis- 
ion, expense loading, changes in man- 
ual, etc. 

As to the chief question, that of 
rates, Mr. Hobbs said that the general 
method of arriving at base rates by the 
Council was a mean between the opin- 
ions of groups differing widely on the 
subject. He said that compensation 
rate control should generally follow the 
lines of the uniform bill adopted by 
the convention in 1920, with the pos- 
sible addition of the word “reasonable” 
to the word “adequacy,” as; several 
states have made such a change, and 
perhaps provision made for collection 
by the State of Schedule Z returns. 





TO REPRESENT NATIONAL 

B. C. Sturges, manager of the Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., branch office of the National 
Surety, along with his assistants, J. H. 
Lobdell, W. B. Barr and J. L. Burr, the 
last two operating under the name of 
the Burr Agency, local agents for the 
National, will incorporate January 1 
under the name of the Burr Agency 
and will represent the National as gen- 
eral agents in Arizona. 





AGENTS FOR METROPOLITAN 

R. S. Hoffman & Co., of Boston, have 
been appointed general agents for all 
casualty lines for the Metropolitan 
Casualty. This agency has represent- 
ed the Metropolitan for twenty years 
for the plate glass lines and is resign- 
ing the Eagle Indemnity. 





TO TAKE OVER EXCHANGE 
The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters will take over 
the Casualty Insurance Exchange of 
New York. 


- 
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Welton Tells of Early 
Days on Farm and Paper 


EARNED $156 IN THREE 
His Talk on Self-Made Men Delivered 
in Hartford; Quotes a 
Proverb 


YEARS 


Spencer Welton, 
the Fidelity & Deposit, talking in New 
England a few days ago (in Hartford), 
made one of the best addresses of 
many which he has delivered lately. 
It was jammed full of human interest 
and in one section drew back a curtain 
telling about his boyhood. As many peo- 
ple in the business will be interested to 
know how Spencer Welton got. his 
start, here’s his own story: 

“Forgive a bit of reminiscence’ and 
go back with me for a moment to the 
days of my own youth and contrast it 
with the broad vista of opportunity 
that lies before you today. Picture to 
yourself the years of unceasing toil on 
that little rock-bound farm in Litch 
field County. In those days we had no 
county supervisors to come at regular 
intervals to teach us crop rotation, 
how to make two hens lay where one 
had laid and to show us that a bundle 
of corn in the silo is worth two in the 
stack. Instead we worked thirteen or 
fourteen hours a day, nine months in 
the year in order that we might enjoy 
the privilege of spending twelve weeks 
in winter learning the three Rs at the 
little red district school house. 

“Picture to yourself, too, if you will, 
my three years of drudgery as a print- 
ers devil in the little newspaper of- 
fice in New Milford, the sole compen- 
sation for my twelve hours a day there 
for those three years being my board 
and a total cash payment of $156. No, 
Iam not quite accurate about that, be 
cause there were one or two perquis 
ites, as on the occasion when the ed 
itor, by reason of increased rotundity, 
gave up the struggle to button the 
fourth and fifth buttons of his vest and 
i found myself, all in a moment, pos 
sessor of a black clay worsted tail cout 
and a_ shiny broadcloth dress suit 
which immediately established me as 
the Beau Brumme!l of the village.” 

Self-Made Men 

During the course of his talk Mr. 
Welton said of self-made men: 

“As we grow large and wax strong 
and prosperous and look upon our 
work and find it good, we are prone 
to lose our perspective and individu- 
ally claim much of the credit for the 
success that has been achieved. The 
self-made man, be he company head, 
department head, or agent, who pro 
claims himself a big volume in the hu- 
man library, is after all the result of 
the collaboration of two authors and 
his whole life has been a period of 
editing and expurgating in an effort 
to win and profit by the goodwill of 
his fellows. 

“Otherwise he lays himself open to 
the retort made by Horace Greeley to 
a blatant individual of that type who 
had been loudly announcing himself as 
a self-made man, to which Horace 
Greeley responded, ‘That fact, sir, re- 
lieves the Almighty of a great respon. 
sibility.’ 


“An oid proverb tells us that ‘The 
eye of the Master maketh a fat ox.’ 
So too, if the intent to deserve and 


build goodwill emanates from the head 
of the company it will permeate the 
organization but it must be continual- 
ly revitalized by the individual mem- 
bers of the organization, all down the 
line and passed on to the client. 

“Let me repeat, there is no business 
or profession in which goodwill, the 
personal equation or the human ele- 
ment—call it what you will—plays so 
important a part as in insurance. It 
is an investment which can be made 
everywhere, all the time, by everyone 
of you and pays dividends right from 
the start. Why not become a coupon 
clipper yourself?” 


vice-president of 


Travelers Explains 
Boiler Insurance 


CLEAR 





GIVES DEFINITIONS 


What is Meant By Explosion, Limits, 
Loss or Damage “Directly 
Caused” 

Travelers tells what boiler in- 
is and what it does in an in- 
teresting article, which appears in the 
current number of its agency publica- 
tion, “Protection.” After describing 
the type of boilers and their use the 
article defines the terms used in boiler 

insurance contracts as follows: 

What is an explosion? 

The contract of boiler insurance de- 
fines an explosion as “the sudden rup 
ture or sudden collapse of a boiler or 
of its furnace, flues, or other parts, 
caused by the pressure of steam there 
in.” Slow, gradual cracking or bend 
ing of the metal of which a boiler is 
built is not a “sudden rupture or sud- 
den collapse.” Pressure of steam (or 
other content of the object insured) 
must be responsible for the occurrence. 

2. What is meant by “one explo 
sion?” 

The explosion of several boilers oc 
curring simultaneously, or a series of 
explosions, each the result of the pre- 
ceding explosion, is one explosion. It 
is what would ordinarily be considered 





The 
surance 


as one accident or one catastrophe 
not explosions happening some time 


apart without any connection one with 
the other. 
3. What is 
Boiler policy? 
Under the insuring clause of a Steam 
Boiler policy, there are three forms of 
coverage provided: 


meant by “limits” in a 


(a) Loss of or damage to property 
of the assured. 
(b) Loss of or damage to property 
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of others, for which the assured 
may be held legally liable. 
Damages on account of bodily 
injuries, including death, sus- 
tained by any person or per- 
sons, other than employees of 
the assured, for which the as- 
sured may be held legally liable. 
(Such loss or damage is con- 
fined to that “directly” caused 
by the explosion.) 


CONSOLIDATED OFFICES 


W. L. Perrin & Son and the George 
W. Bruckmann Agency, Inec., both of 
New York, have combined their cas- 


ualty business and formed a new corp 


oration known as the Perrin Bruck- 
mann Agency, Inc., and will act as 
borough agents for the New Amster 
dam Casualty for lower Manhattan. 
The officers of the new corporation 
are: Charles Bellinger, president; 
George W. Bruckmann, vice-president; 
Edwin J. Bruckmann, secretary, and 
Sydney T. Perrin, treasurer. W.. Li: 


Perrin & Son were formerly general 
agents of the Continental Casualty, of 
Chicago. . 





reaching service. 


perience in solving 
unusually effective. 


Good openings are 


George K. Yuengling, 
| Eastern Manager Surety Dept. 


CALIBER 


Agencies with extensive business require extensive service. 
Of what caliber should their company be? 
1 Large enough that its facilities shall be ade- 
quate for their requirements. 


2 Broad enough in experience to render a far 


3 Small enough that its officers may be thor- 
oughly in accord with the agency’s program 
and heartily in sympathy with what they are 
working to accomplish. 


The Continental is large enough to serve big business in all 
Casualty and Surety matters—and small enough to accord 
, each representative’s problems personal attention. 
| Its official staff is composed largely of men who formerly were 
_ personal producers. Therefore, they know the agent’s prob- 
| lems as only he himself can know them. And their long ex- 
such problems makes Continental service 


available in both New England territory 
and the Eastern field for desirable general agency connections. 


_ Continental Casualty Company 
| 75 Fulton Street 
, New York 











Arthur H. Wright, 
Executive Special Representative. 




















——en, 
There are limitations 


Boiler policy: 


two under ; 


(a) The total limit of recovery 4 
respects all loss and damage 
and 

(b) A sub-limit as applied to apy 
person injured. : 

These limits, however, are recy 

rent; that is, are available for eac 
and every explosion,as defined, oecy 
ring within the policy period. 


4. What is meant 
age “directly caused?” 

Indirect loss and damage is exelud 
ed under clause (d) of Condition B ani 
the meaning of the contract in this cop 
nection further emphasized by the se 
ond sentence of Condition F. _ Direc 
loss or damage contemplates for the 
most part that caused by flying frag 
ments. Secondary or consequential 
property damage sustained by the as 
sured can be purchased for an addi 
tional premium. 


by loss or dan 


NEED NO INSURABLE INTEREST 


Insurance Department Counsel Says 
None is Necessary for Ben:ficiary 
To Collect Under Policy 





H. J. Taylor, counsel of the Massa 
chusetts Insurance Department, has 
given an opinion, at the request of a 
Massachusetts casualty ‘company, on 
the question whether a_ beneficiary 
must have an insurable interest in the 


assured under an accident policy, it 
which he holds that no insurable in- 
terest is necessary. The opinion in 


full follows: 

There is nothing in the insurance 
law which requires that a beneficiary 
under an accident or health policy 
have an insurable interest in the life 
of the insured, except in the case of 
policies issued by assessment compa 
nies under the provisions of Chapter 
177 of the General Laws. 

It is our understanding that the get 
eral rule which prevails in this com 
monwealth is that a beneficiary under 
life policy or under an accident or 
health policy, except as above stated, 
need not have an insurable interest in 
the life of the insured. 


AWARDS $35,000 VERDICT | 
A verdict of $35,000 was rendered iD 
the Philadelphia Court of Common 
Pleas on November 21 against the At 
lantic Refining Company for personal 
injuries that were sustained by Harty 
Fredericks, driver of a motor truck. 
Fredericks stopped his truck to replen- 
ish his gas supply at the defendants 
service station. After filling the tank 
the plaintiff withdrew the nozzle of the 
hose, expecting that an automatic de 
vice would stop the flow of gas. It was 
claimed that the device failed to work 
with the result that the gas was It 
nited by lights on the car which caused 
an explosion. The plaintiff was severe 
ly burned, his eyesight impaired and 
his hands burned so that he has beet 
unable to do any work since. 


Guerin & Williams, 
N. J.. as general agents 
and Essex County. 
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Contractor and Surety 


Problems Are Unlike 
COMMON SENSE RATING TALK 


R. H. Towner’s Letter About Most 
Difficult of All Divisions of 


Underwriting 
George W. Borden, of the Nevada 
Highway Commission, is chairman of 


the bonding committee of the Western 
states Highway Association and, as 
such, is attending the meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials at New Orleans this week. R. 
H. Towner, of the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau, has written him a letter concern- 
ing the bids at the recent highway let- 
tings and certain lessons to be drawn 
therefrom. Surety companies’ agents 
all over the country suffer from  per- 
petual nagging by state highway officials 
and others at the prevailing scale of 
premium rates, which is 14% of the 
contract price for any contract running 
up to twenty-four months. It will as- 
sist these agents to have the figures and 
arguments in the accompanying letter. 

“Vice-president Stevick, of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Company’s San Francisco 
office, has just wired me that you will 
be in New Orleans at the meeting of 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials beginning next week, and 
has asked me to write you a letter con- 
cerning the present scale of premium 
rates on surety bonds for state highway 
contracts. 

“Here are some typical bids as re- 
ceived on six different projects in Octo- 
ber and November of this year: 


A € 
$273,345 $327,792 $144,606 
300,206 355,635 197,576 
363,985 389,025 225,111 
wanaee 397,420 252,260 
SEwee (oan | eee 253,683 
PCr 7, ne oe 254,107 


What State Saves 

“On every one of these highway proj- 
ects the surety eventually bonds the 
lowest bidder who can qualify (not nec- 
essarily the lowest bidder when the bids 
are opened). The surety bond guaran- 
tees the completion of the contract for 
the amount of this bid and the payment 
for all the labor and materials which 
go into the work. Guaranteeing com- 
pletion by the lowest qualified bidder 
means that the surety guarantees a Sav- 
ing to the state at least equal to the 
difference between his figures and the 
next lowest bidder. Now, let us sup- 
pose that in the above lettings the low- 
est bidder qualifies and, for a premium 
of 14%, furnishes a surety bond guar- 
anteeing to complete the work. Here 
isa table showing what the state saves 
and what the surety gets at each let- 
ting: 


The Surety’s 


Project The State Saves Premium 
iia ths elvan $26,861 $4,100.17 
ae 27,843 4,916.88 
Sree 52,970 2,169.09 
ae 35,199 1,673.01 
Ee aaisina wee 18,041 3,072.27 
Sees 3,545 2,334.22 

Totals ... $164,459 $18,265.64 


“The surety’s premium at 14% on 
the contract price is a little more than 
0% of the amount which the state 
Saves between the bids of the lowest 
bidder and the next lowest bidder. But 
these typical bids on these six different 
highway contract lettings require still 
lurther study. Notice that the spread 
between high and low bidder on Project 
A is $90,000; on B, $70,000; on GC, 
$110,000; on D (with only two bidders), 
$35,000; on E, $60,000; and on F, $20,000. 
Notice again that on Project C three 
bidders are close together, at $252,000 
‘0 $254,000 each. But the average of 
the other three bidders is $189,097. If 
the surety for the three lowest bidders 
had the advantage of the average price 
of their three bids (instead of taking 
the lowest of the three), it would still 
ave to guarantee the completion of 
this Work for a sum $63,000 lower than 
the other three bidders on it had esti- 
Mated that it would cost. If the surety 
declines the lowest bidder altogether 


on the ground that his bid is certainly 
wrong and takes the next lowest it must 
still guarantee the completion of this 
project for a sum $56,000 less than 
the three closest bidders estimated. 
The High and the Low Bidders 

“This will give you some idea of the 
difficulties which always and _ every- 
where beset underwriters on highway 
contract bonds. Letting contracts to 
the lowest bidder always forces the 
worst risk upon the surety company. 
The highest bidders would be the best 
risks; the average bidders the average 
risks; but the lowest bidder is always 
the worst risk. Yet, it is this risk that 
the surety must always take if it is to 
underwrite any contract bonds at all. 
Contract bonding is the only form of 
underwriting in the world where the 
underwriter instead of being allowed to 
select risks that are average or better 
than average must always and every- 
where accept risks that are below aver- 
age, on a selection that has already 
been made for him. 

“Kighteen months ago Hartford let 
a high school contract to a very respon- 
sible contractor for $1,270,000. A few 
weeks ago an exact duplicate, with the 
same architect, etc., was bid upon and 
the contractor who is just now finishing 
the first one, was the low bidder at a 
price about $300,000 advance over the 
price he bid eighteen months ago. The 
surety on building contracts, as on high- 
way contracts, receive a premium of 
1%% for twenty-four months; and this 
premium guarantees all the changes in 
labor conditions and other expenses and 
underwriting problems which may atf- 
fect the contractor in that period. But, 
as shown in this instance, the change 
in costs between today and eighteen 


D ke F 
$111,534 $204,818 $155,948 
146,733 222,359 159,493 
Sareea 230,683 175,602 
Oarcoee 238,635 waltees 
cena 245.468 eta 
eveewe 266,430 wormage 


months ago amount to nearly 25% of a 
contract which was let then. Yet, the 
surety has received but 1%% for un- 
derwriting the ultimate burden of a 
change of nearly 25%. 
No Foundation for Complaints 

“Complaints of the surety companies’ 
premium rates and methods of under- 
writing on contract bonds have no foun- 
dation in fact, in figures, or in experi- 
ence. Contract bonds normally guar- 
antee completion of the highway or 
building for the contract price, plus the 
payment of the contractor’s indebted- 
ness incurred in the work. Taking the 
estimates of the contractors themselves 
as to the contract price, our premium is 
but a small fraction of the usual differ- 
ence between the lowest bidder and the 
next lowest bidder. Taking the differ- 
ence in labor costs and other costs that 
actually occurs during the period be- 
tween the letting and the completion 
of the contract, our premium is again 
but a small fraction of this difference. 
Yet, the ultimate burden of losses aris- 
ing from the factor of ‘cost’ (aside from 
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the other factor of guaranteeing the 
contractor’s indebtedness) is always 
guaranteed by the surety’s bond. These 
changes and uncertainties take place 
after the bond is written, and even the 
greatest care and foresight in under- 
writing cannot prevent heavy losses to 
surety companies, any more than equal 
care in figuring their estimates can 
prevent such losses to contractors. 

“Contract bonds are the most difficult 
to underwrite successfully, of the en- 
tire field of insurance. The problems of 
fire underwriters, life underwriters and 
others, are reasonably standardized and 
do not greatly differ from year to year. 
At the end of each year, moreover, they 
know all the fire losses and all the 
death losses that have occurred during 
the past twelve months. They have to 
deal only with the uncertainties of the 
year to come. The problems of con- 
tract underwriters are continuously 
changing and, in that field every suc- 
cessful underwriter must be vigilant 
and alert to see changing factors which 
may not only affect the experience on 
bonds to be underwritten in the coming 
year, but may expose to enormous 
losses contract bonds that he has al- 
ready underwritten in the year that has 
passed. The lower premium rates be- 
fore the war covered a period when this 
country had unrestricted immigration, 
so that now, unskilled tabor was con- 
tinuously being imported from Europe. 
That day has gone by. Immigration is 
restricted and labor in this country, 
with the facilities of travel and activi- 
ties of labor agents, is continually shift- 
ing, continually exacting higher wages, 
and continually affecting the underwrit- 
ing conditions surrounding every con- 
tract that is written for a fixed price. 

Surety Companies the Largest 
Contractors 

“State highway officials ought to real- 
ize that the problems of contractors and 
their sureties are alike. Both face grave 
uncertainties which they cannot escape. 
Both are undertaking the completion of 
a work for a lower figure than anyone 
else has bid. Both are exposed to loss 
if this figure proves too small; or, if it 
was adequate at the beginning, both 
may suffer alike because of the changes 
in labor and other costs during the 
contract’s progress. As a matter of 
fact, the surety companies themselves 
are the largest contractors in the coun- 
try. The number and amount of con- 
tracts of all sorts and kinds that are 
now being completed by surety compa 
nies greatly exceeds the whole amount 
ot the contract business of any general 
contractor in this country, no matter 
how large he may be. Surety compa- 
nies with the most careful underwriting 
cannot avoid losses “on their contract 
bonds, which it is impossible to dis- 
tribute for a lower premium than 14% 
and, which, in a bad year (like the pres- 
ent) make that premium seem wholly 
inadequate.” 





HURT ON HUNTING TRIP 
Garner Wood Denmead, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty, is reported in a 
critical condition in a Baltimore hos- 
pital as a result of gunshot wounds re- 
ceived on a hunting trip last week. 





The Metropolitan Casualty has been 
elected a member of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Underwriters. 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd, 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 

ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 

AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
3% BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WE OFFER 
Fidelity and Surety Experts | 
$5,000 to $12,000 a year | 


in the following positions with pro- | 
gressive companies which we can | 
recommend: | 
Fidelity Superintendent. | 
Fidelity Underwriting Manager. 
Contract Underwriter. 

| 

| 


Claim 





Surety Underwriting Manager. 


We have the confidence of the offi- 
cials of the bonding and insurance | 
world and also of prominent exec- | 
utives who have made or who want 
to make, thru this bureau, profit- | 
able connections anywhere in = 


U.S. 


Applications and Negotiations 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
State age, experience in detail, and 
salary desired or send us your 
business card with a notation as to 
salary requirements. 





(More than an agency) 


| 
POSITION SECURING BUREAU | 


Insurance 


Employment Bureau 


Conducted by 
G. L. Stone K. M. Wehinger 


Formerly Employment 
Nationally 


| Central 
| 
| 


Managers 
Known Companies. 
| 


206 Broadway, New York 











Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”’— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
tached bath 61.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.56 
and $3.00 


BREVOO RT Hotel 
MADISON ST.—Rart of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE &. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 
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FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 





Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile, 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices 


830-836 Union St., 
New Orleans 


Great Eastern Dept. 


100 Maiden Lane 
New York 
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Hot 


Dog Business Must Be An Im. 
portant Industry 

A fire engine speeding in lower Man 

hattan successfully dodged an automo 

bile, but in so doing hit a pusheart con 

taining “hot dogs,” lemonade and 

orangeade. The stock was spread all 


over the street. The owner of the 
pusheart tried in vain to collect from 
the fire department, but couldn’t and 


then sued the owner of the automobile 
evidently on the theory that the motor 
car driver was negligent in not having 


got out of the way when he saw that 
the pusheart was in such close prox 
imity. 


Eventually, the claim reached the of 
fices of an insurance company, which 
was amazed to find the following items 


listed as the pushcart man’s loss: 
Brand new cart, $250; frankfurters, 
$100; lemonade and orangeade, $15; 
stove, $75; 500 rolls at 75 cents, $375.” 

After recovering from the shock the 
insurance companies wrote to the en 


terprising street vendor: 

“We think your bill for rolls is rather 
high, but will call the attention of the 
Biltmore and Plaza management to the 
fact that rolls are now worth $9 a 
dozen, as they seem to be undercharg 
ing their patrons. 

“We notice that you failed to include 
mustard and sauerkraut for the frank- 
furters which usually go with them in 
your neighborhood. We are pleased to 
know that the lemonade and orangeade 
were made up ready for instant sale as 
that prevents you from making a claim 
for sugar which as you know is rather 
high at the present time. We would 
be pleased to have you forward us a 
gilt frame so that we can place your 
letter on exhibit.” 

* * 
Stevedore Risks Unprofitable 

W. E. Welch has an article in “Safety 
Engineering” on ship stevedoring haz- 
ards. It is sub-titled, “Reasons Why 
This Business Has Become Unprofit 
able.” He calls attention to the fact 
that there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of accidents to 
men working along shore discharging 
and loading ships. Gangs trained to 
work together have been broken up. 
The steamship companies have not co- 
operated in preventing accidents as 
much as they should. 

+ ” a 


America’s Future 


Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, is 
widely regarded as one of the most 


brilliant figures in the underwriting 
world of America. He recently gave to 
his agents an estimate of the America 
of the future and here is what he said: 

“A country like this that has mate- 
rial riches beyond compare, and has 
absorbed into its national life the vi- 
talizing elements of all the cultivated 
peoples of the world, hardly needs to 
trouble about its future. It faces the 
rising sun and almost before its beams 
have faded from the western slopes is 
getting ready to welcome a new dawn. 
There is more prosperity in America 
during what we call bad times than in 
most other countries in what they call 
good times. Free from unhappy disas- 
ter since the Civil War sealed the 
Union, secure in the possession of ac- 
cumulated riches, free to develop its 
mental and material resources, Amer- 
ica stands high above the waves of 
misfortune. With such achievements 
and such promise, what have we to 
fear? To grow from day to day and 
to be our own masters is a great priv- 








ilege, and we can comfort ourselves 
with the thought that the only limit to 
our hopes and accomplishments — is 
bounded by the will and the ability we 

bring to bear upon our tasks.” 

* * cg 

Visitors From Coast 
President George I. Cochran 
Vice-President and General Counsel 
W. H. Davis, of the Pacific Mutual, 
were visitors to William Street last 
week. While there they visited the ac 
cident department’s branch at 130 Wil- 
liam Street. W. B. Snowden is man 
ager of the department, which is hav- 


and 


ing a most successful year. 
* at * 
New President of “Journal of Com- 
merce” 
R. R. Govin, the new president and 


general manager of the “Journal of 
Commerce,” who recently met many of 
the most representative men of the in- 
surance fraternity at a luncheon = at 
which he was guest of honor, the host 
being Sumner Ballard, is a man of un 
usually broad experience who has a 
high reputation in the business, the 
newspaper and the legal worlds. He 
was graduated as a lawyer from Colum- 
bia College and practiced law in New 
York City with the firm of Iustis, 
Jones & Govin. Mr. Kustis represented 
Alabama in the Senate and subsequent- 
ly was Ambassador to France. 
Previous to taking up law, Mr. Govin 
worked with Mr. Laffan of the New 
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York Sun and had interests in several 
papers in Havana, in which he is still 
interested at present. After Mr. Eus- 
tis’ death, Mr. Govin became more ac- 
tive in newspaper work in this country 
and finally acquired and managed pa- 
pers in Elmira, New York, and stock in- 
terests in two papers in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Govin has also been identified with 
many business enterprises in this coun- 
try; having at one time been receiver 
for the Chicago Union Traction Com- 
pany in Chicago. 

Long experience in law and business, 
together with years of active newspaper 
work enables him to bring to “The 
Journal of Commerce” many qualities 
which will ensure maintenance of its 
high position in the business world. 

In many respects the “Journal of 
Commerce” is a model newspaper; cer- 
tainly, it has been copied in many of 
its features by other newspapers, or 
they have tried to copy it. There is 
not a newspaper in the world which 
would not be happy to know that it had 
as good a reputation in the business 
world, or had standards of accuracy as 
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high. When one appreciates that Such 
a reputation was made a considera});: 
time ago and that the “Journal of (oy 
merce” has maintained and improve: 
its position the publishers of that paper 
have reason to be proud. 

One of the most important depar! 
ments of the paper is the insurance: 
page—sometimes two pages. — In th: 
hands of William S. Crawford and He, 
mann G. Leonard that department }y 
a most enviable prestige. When \; 
Crawford came here to be editor 9 
the insurance department of the paper 
he had a big task in front of him q 
his predecessor was Mr. Ballard, a sty 
reporter and editor of stars. Mr. Craw 
ford has made good. He could no 
have helped doing so as he is accurate 
conscientious, experienced, able “ani 
knows a story when he sees it.” My 
Leonard is also a corking good repor 
er. John D. Hogshead is insurance ai 
vertising manager. 

* s s 


From Ben Hur to Barney Oldfield 

The amateur or occasional racer 
whether horse or automobile, does ni 
stop to think that as soon as he star: 
down the stretch, his accident insuran 
ceases to function. An interesting de 
cision in this connection is quoted }j 
“The Banker and Financier” from 181 
Pacific Reporter 204, in which the 
judge’s opinion read: 

“As inimitably described by Lew Wal 
lace, his hero, Ben Hur, was driving 4 
race; 2,000 years later Barney Oldfield 
midst like plaudits of the multitude, 
was driving a race—the one driving 4 
chariot race; the other driving an auto 
mobile race. Both races alike wer 
hazardous to the driver. Neither inter. 
vening time nor the fact that the car 
riage of the one was propelled by Arab: 
ian horses of pure blood, while the cat- 
riage of the other was propelled by 
most delicately adjusted mechanicil 
power, can alter the plain understand: 
ing that each was engaged in the driv 
ing of a race. Neither can all the defi 
nitions written in the centuries betwee! 
change the common understanding 
men that linked together in though 
these men engaged in driving races 
This is not only the fact, but it is th 
common understanding of the fact, 4 
cording to the usage and custom of thi 
times,” said the court. “So that W 
cannot in reason, nor in the exercise ( 
any just power, insert by constructiol 
in the exemption clause of the certil:- 
cate, and before the word ‘races,’ any 
definitive or descriptive word. In this 
‘ase it is as reasonable for us to 80? 
sert the word ‘automobile’ as the wor 
‘horse.’ We must construe the contrat’ 
as of the plain meaning that its words 
imply. Counsel urge the application 
the rule which obtains in this court, a 
plicable to purely benefit accident poli. 
cies, as well as to the ordinary acciden! 
policy, that where there is ambiguity Mt 
the policy, all provisions, conditions, ~ 
exception which may tend to work } 
forfeiture of the policy, or limit or des 
feat liability thereunder, should be ©” 
strued most strongly against the insu! 
er and most favorably toward the 
sured,” 
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“Off on the Wrong Foot” — 
But Going Strong Now 


Almost fifty years ago, a Superintendent of Insurance in an official report discussed 
“twisting” under the head of “wreckers.” Twisting was then done at wholesale. Some com- 
panies were put out of business by it. The Superintendent said: 


“No sooner does a life insurance company get into his policy for a nominal amount. * * * * The 


deep waters than a class of insurance agents, mostly, 
not always, of other companies, having by some 
means secured a list of its risks, cunningly set to 
work to make money out of the policyholders of the 
already tottering corporation. They are interviewed, 
the feeble condition of the company is magnified, its 
assets depreciated, its labilities increased, and, on 
assumed certain information, its utter worthlessness 


company loses its good name, the policyholder his 
investments; the unscrupulous agent, not satisfied 
with the evil he has done, often increases his ill- 
gotten gains by inducing his victim to get insured 
in a company that is, perhaps, paying him a larger 
per cent. of the premiums received. * * * * 
The persons engaged in this wrecking are the pests 
of life insurance. They not infrequently injure the 





asserted. The policyholder, confused and_ over- 


general standing even of a reputable company and 
persuaded, too often falls a victim. He surrenders 


then devour its policyholders.” 


That was in the old days. Life insurance was “getting off on the wrong foot,” as the 
sprinters say. The entire INSTITUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE was injured by the be- 
havior of the comparatively few. It was discredited in the minds of many people. Even less 
than two decades ago an executive of one of the great life insurance companies said to an 
association of life insurance agents: 

“Of all the evils that infest the business of life insurance that of 
twisting is the most reprehensible and to be condemned because 
the success of the twister’s efforts depends almost entirely upon 
his ability to undermine the confidence of some policyholder in 
the stability and integrity of some life insurance company. The 


net result of the twister’s work in the last analysis is to dis- 
credit and disgrace the entire system of life insurance.” 


There are now laws in twenty of the most progressive states of the Union making it a 
punishable offense for the representative of one life insurance company to misrepresent the 
business of another. Twisting has become an outlaw business. Gradually the institution of 
life insurance has come to be recognized as something that exists not for the pocketbooks of 
agents, executives or stockholders, but for the PRESENT AND FUTURE WELFARE OF 
POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES. 

The public has found it out. 


Half a century ago 800,000 policies in force in United States Companies for $2,000,000,- 
000! At the end of 1922, 77,000,000 policies for a total of $50,000,000,000 in round numbers! 


When life insurance began to devote itself more to the service of policyholders than to 
private pocketbooks, the people showed their confidence in the institution. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 Madison Avenue—New York 
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